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editorial 


The Catholic and Psychology 


a Catholic Church as an organ- 
ization is well-known for its con- 
servatism. In all matters it moves fair- 
ly slowly, and in some areas it refuses 
to move at all. We see, for example, 
how cautious is its attitude with re- 
spect to the authentication of miracu- 
lous cures. We note that in matters of 
birth control, divorce, and other 
theological issues, it holds steadfastly 
to its traditional position. In matters of 
belief, it may take centuries for a 


change to occur, as exemplified in the - 


oficial proclamation regarding the doc- 
trine of the Assumption. Where form 
and ritual are concerned, the Church 
is marked by the same conservatism, 
although the Catholic is now permitted 
greater leniency in the matter of fast- 
ing before receiving Communion, and 
he can attend Mass in the evening as 
well as in the morning. This cautious 
and wise conservatism extends to the 
assimilation of new findings, view- 
points, and theories in the realm of 
science and technology. Here too the 
Church moves very slowly, and both 
its institutions and individual members 
are anvthing but anxious to accept new 


practices, 


hierarchy, 


ideas and practices that emerge from 
laboratory and clinic. This conserva- 
tis is not as characteristic of individu- 
al Catholics as of the Church itself, but 
devout Catholics are prone to follow 


the Church’s lead in scrutinizing and 


evaluating new ideas and approaches 
with the utmost caution. 

Moreover,:if we wish to understand 
clearly the Church’s position with re- 
spect to contemporary pastoral psy- 
chology, which itself is a good example 
of the assimilation of new ideas and 
we must remind ourselves 
that the Church, through its priests and — 
has for centuries regarded 
itself as the primary if not sole cus- 


‘todian of spiritual growth and health, 


peace of mind, and measured happi- 
ness. Understandably, it regards with 
some skepticism and even resentment 
the encroachments of other disciplines 
into the life of the spirit. As all of our 
readers know, the disciplines of psv- 
chology and psychiatry have tended to 
preempt the domain traditionally as- 
signed to the priest, and this tendency 
has aroused in many quar- 
ters. 
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This resistance should not be taken 
to mean that the Church or its in- 
dividual members have, censor-like, 
_ clamped a lid on the emergence of so- 
called unwanted or threatening ideas 


and practices. The Church moves slow- 


ly in certain directions, but it unmis- 
takably moves. From time immemorial, 
the philosophers and theologians of 
the Catholic Church have rigorously 
contended that the Aristotelian-scho- 
lastic synthesis is a body of truth 
_ capable of assimilating and integrating 
within itself any new discovery or any 


new intellectual development that does 


not contradict truth. The perennial 
philosophy was not so-called for want 
of a better term. The Fathers of the 
Church and the exegetes of Catholic 
thought have always held that truth is 
one and cannot contradict itself. What 
is true in newer scientific discoveries, 
whether in the field of dynamic physics 
or of dynamic psychology, must fit into 
the framework of existing truth. 


Developments in Catholic thinking, 
particularly in the areas of dynamic 


psychology and psychiatry, bear wit-_ 


ness to the validity of this proposition. 
And in a very real sense this special 
issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY bears 
witness to the same fact. For here in 
this special issue are presented some 


representative Catholic viewpoints 


several basic issues that are pertinent 
to contemporary psychological and psy- 


_ chiatric thinking in general, and to 


pastoral psychology in particular. 
These erudite essavs, and numerous 
others like them, point up with unmis- 
takable clarity the possibility of in- 
tegrating Catholic belief and modern 
thought. And obviously this is a small 
sample of the ever-growing Catholic 
literature in this field. Nor should we 
neglect to mention, as pointed out else- 
where in this issue, the encouraging at- 
titude of our recent Pontiff, Pope 


Pius XII, with respect to clinical psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis, and _psy- 
chotherapy. Moreover, the essays pre- 
sented herewith have been written by 


men so prominent in their respective. 


fields that they need no introduction to 
the reader. All of them are outstanding 
scientists who have found it possible to 
integrate scientific findings with their 
devotion to the Catholic Faith. | 

I am sure that I speak for all of these 
notable contributors when I say that 
we welcome this opportunity to pre- 
sent our viewpoints on issues in pas- 


toral psychology. Undertaken with the 


approval of the Chancery of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, and of the Rec- 
tor of Fordham University, the Rever- 
end Laurence J. McGinley, S. J., this 
project stands as an effort to bring to 


the readers of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


certain basic ideas and viewpoints that 
characterize the thinking and the prac- 
tice of persons who represent the 
Catholic viewpoint in pastoral psy- 
chology. Through their contributions 
we have endeavored to span a fairly 
wide area, although the thinking is 
focused on the role that the priest 1s 
required to play in his daily contacts 
with penitents and parishioners. We 
feel confident that each one of these 


contributions will help the pastoral 


counselor evaluate his own role more 
clearly and to understand more deeply 
the problems that he encounters in his 
work. | 

I would like to acknowledge publicly 
the tremendous. support and help that 
I received from several of my col- 
leagues in organizing this special 
project. Particular thanks should go to 
Dr. Simon Doniger, the Fditor of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, and to the 
Reverend William C. Bier, S. J., one 
of our contributors, whose many sug- 
gestions and critical comments proved 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The proximate goal in pastoral counseling may 
be psychological but the ultimate goal is reli- 
gious; it is the effective combination of these 
two that constitutes the characteristic feature 
of pastoral counseling as distinguished from 
other types of 


Goals in Pastoral Counseling | 


OUNSELING is to be distin- 
guished from guidance on the one 
hand and from psychotherapy on the 
other. All three of these processes are 
concerned with helping people with 


their personal problems, but the kinds 


of problems involved are different in 
the three instances, and so, too, should 


be the techniques employed and the 
goals envisioned. However, since these . 


processes are not always properly dis- 
tinguished (one frequently hears, for 
instance, about “guidance counselors” 
in schools, and the charge that clergy- 
men today are taking up the practice 
of psychotherapy), and because these 
distinctions are essential to a discus- 
sion of counseling goals, let us start 
by establishing the basic differences 
among these three processes. 

Guidance, I would suggest, is a de- 
rivative of education. The ties with 
education may be seen both in the 
training of the guidance specialist 
(which is usually in a school of edu- 
cation), and his role (which is the im- 
parting of individualized instruction). 


The basic skills of the guidance officer 


consequently are essentially those of 
the effective teacher: first of all, 
knowledge of a field, and second, the 


ability to — information to oth- 


REV. WILLIAM C. BIER, J. 


Chairman 
Department of Psychology 
Fordham University 


ers. An educational guidance officer, 
for instance, would be expected first of 
all to know the field of education, in- 
cluding opportunities for training in 
a given field, prerequisites for such 
training, and subsequent job opportu- 
nities, so that he could be a reliable 
guide for one who would come to him 
for this sort of information. He would 
also need to make a sufficient appraisal 
of the individual so as to recommend 
a realistic fitting of general opportu- 
nities to the capacities and interests 
of this individual. It is personalized in- 
formation which is imparted in the 


guidance situation. Advising is cen- 


tral to the whole guidance process, be- 
cause the guidance man is an expert 
who possesses information that the in- 
dividual seeks but does not himself 
possess. It is evident that the entire 
practice of guidance is focused around 
the imparting of information, and it 
is the responsibility of the guide to 
see that the information which is im- 
parted is accurate and appropriate to 
the individual advisee. 
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Teaching is one of the chief func- 
tions of the clergyman, and guidance, 
as an extension of this function to in- 
dividual circumstances, comes natural- 
ly and easily for most clergymen. After 
all, the clergyman is an expert in reli- 
gious and spiritual matters, and when 
people come to him for help in these 
areas, what-is more natural than that 
he should respond to their appeal for 


assistance by advising them as to the 


most appropriate course of action? I 
suspect that most priests, and with 


them many other clergvmen, would feel. 


that they were not discharging their 
responsibilities toward the members of 
their flocks who sought their help un- 
less they “‘told them what to do.” The 
advice may be given in a gentle and 
kindly way, the parishioner may listen 
respectfully and seem to accept the ad- 
vice gratefully, but experience only too 
frequently reveals that those who need 
the advice the most are the very ones 
who do not follow it. This latter kirid 
of experience implies that there are 
people with certain kinds of problems 
who cannot be helped by what is es- 
sentially a guiding and advising ap- 
proach, and that in their cases, if the 
clergyman is to be of assistance to 
them, he must adopt another and a dif- 
ferent technique. It is at this point that 
counseling, as distinct from guidance, 
enters the pastoral field to offer to the 
clergyman its additional resources. 


OUNSELING derives from psy- 

chology rather than from education, 
and emphasizes the development of 
_ understanding rather than the impart- 
ing of information, as does guidance. 
The understanding which is sought in 
counseling is self-understanding or in- 
sight on the part of the counselee. The 
following features are characteristic of 
counseling and serve to differentiate it 
from guidance. 


‘result of attitude changes. 


February 


(1) Counseling is not synonymous 
with advising. Progress in counseling 
comes through the thinking that an in- 
dividual with a problem does for him- 
self, rather than through suggestions 
offered by the counselor. The. coun- 
selor’s function is to make this kind of 
thinking possible, rather than to do it 
himself. 

(2) Counseling involves more than 
the solution to an immediate problem. 


Its function is to produce changes in: 


the individual that will enable him to 
make wise future decisions, as well as 
to extricate himself from his immedi- 
ate difficulties. 

(3) Counseling concerns itself with 
attitudes rather than with actions. Ac- 
tions will change as counseling pro- 
gresses, but these changes occur as a 


more, it is an emotional rather than 
a purely intellectual attitude which 
furnishes the raw material of the 
counseling process. 

(4) Counseling inevitably involves 
relationships between people. It is dif- 
ficult for a person undergoing counsel- 
ing to understand why it is that the 
thinking he does in the counseling 
situation changes his life: more than 


the thinking he does about his problem - 


by himself at home. Actually, it is the 
relationship with the counselor that 
makes the difference. 

The focus of counseling as described 


above is quite different from that of. 


guidance, and when the present-day 
clergyman looks to counseling as a pos- 
sible aid in his pastoral work it is to 
this relatively sophisticated and scien- 


tifically evolved concept of counseling 


to which he turns. By pastoral counsel- 
ing, then, is understood the employ- 


ment of counseling, such as modern 


psychology has evolved it, in the work 
of the pastoral ministry. 
In terms of his traditional role in 
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the community, the clergyman has fre- 
quently been the first recourse and con- 
fidant of his people in times of trou- 
ble, and it is w orthy of note that es- 
sentially the same is true even today. 
Dr. Robert Felix, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health in 
the United States Public Health Serv- 


ice, estimates that perhaps forty per 


cent of people first take their personal 
problems to a clergyman. The clergy- 
man has traditionally responded to 


‘such appeals for help by affording sym- 
pathetic understanding and advice. In 
the 


fulfilling this traditional role, 
clergyman has sometimes been said to 
function as a counselor, albeit in an 
informal and implicit sense. In terms 
of the distinction suggested in the pres- 
ent article, such assistance would come 
under the head of guidance rather than 


of counseling. In these traditional ac- 


tivities the clergyman thought of him- 
self primarily as a pastor of souls, and 
if he became a guide or a counselor in 
the modern technical sense he did so 
implicitly and spontaneously precisely 
because such a role was required of 
the good pastor under the circum- 
stances. 
Only in the past decade or so have 
clergymen come to think of themselves 


as formal counselors and to conduct 


themselves as such. They have been at- 
tracted by counseling because they 
have come to see that sympathy and 
advice alone are frequently insufficient, 
and that more is needed if certain peo- 
ple with particular types of problems 
are to be helped. As soon as the clergy- 
man refrains from offering solutions 
to the problems brought to him, and 
renounces the imparting of advice in 


favor of an attempt to get people to . 


understand themselves, he begins to 
adopt what is cmmeety a counseling 
approach. 


If the clergyman becomes a formal 
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counselor adopting counseling tech- 
niques and counséling goals as an ad- 
junct to his pastoral work, he never- 
theless remains a counselor, and does. 


not attempt to make himself into a psy- 


chotherapist. Psychotherapy is basical- 
ly a derivative from psychiatry, as 
counseling is of psychology, and guid- 
ance of education. Psychiatry deals 
with mental disorder (psychopathol- 
ogy), its diagnosis, treatment, and as 
far a& possible, its cure. And psy- 
chotherapy is in general the (non-phy-. 
siological) method of treatment -and 
cure attempted by psychiatry. Psy- 
chotherapy therefore is the domain of 
psychiatrists and to a lesser extent of 
the clinical psychologist, but by no 
means that of the pastoral counselor. 


T WOULD seem, then, that coun- 

seling, and with it, pastoral coun- 
seling, stands midway between guid- 
ance on the one hand and psychother- 
apy on the other. Counseling is not 
limited to suggestions as to a specific 
course of action, as is guidance; it 
seeks to effect some alteration in the 
total personality, but not at a level as 
deep as that affected by psychotherapy. 
The ordinary clergyman who engages 
in counseling should limit himself to 
the problems of normal people, leaving 


~ to the professional counselor or to the 


psychotherapist people with genuine 
personality disorder. Emotional prob- 
lems which are realistically related to. 
the circumstances of life, such as ill- 
ness, death, or natural catastrophe, are 


the domain of the counselor, not those 


disturbances that are irrational and 
unrelated to reality. The latter belong 
to the domain of psychological disor- 
ders and are properly reserved for the 
psychotherapist. 


Pastoral counseling is to be con- 
sidered as part of the larger domain 
of pastoral care, which is the chief 
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work of the clergyman. As a Catholic, 
I consider this care to be first of all of 
a spiritual nature and to be exercised 
through the spiritual ministrations of 
the priest, consisting in the celebration 
of Mass, the administration of the 
Sacraments, instructions, and so forth. 
Though some clergymen would express 
their pastoral functions somewhat dif- 
ferently, a clergyman would think of 
himself as being dedicated principally 
to the religious care of those entrusted 
to him. In my judgment it would fol- 
low then that, if the clergyman em- 
ploys counseling, he does so as an 
adjunct to his pastoral work and as an 
aid in the attainment of ‘over-all pas- 
toral goals These latter, I assume, are 
fundamentally of a religious nature. In 
other words, if the clergyman becomes 
a counselor he must remain a religious 
counselor. Unless the clergyman con- 
ceives of himself as having counseling 
goals which are at least partly different 
from those of secular counselors, I find 
it difficult to see how he justifies his 
existence as a separate type of coun- 
selor. If he accomplishes no more than 
the goals of a secular counselor he may 
indeed consider himself a counselor, 
and in the supposition successful 
counselor, but not a religious coun- 
selor. I believe that this is more than 
an academic point, because there are 
some clergymen who have become so 
enthusiastic about counseling and so 
enamored of it that, though they have 
become good counselors, I doubt that 
they are any longer functioning as 
clergymen. 


From the above statement of the 
need for clear-cut goals which will 
characterize pastoral counseling, it. 
would appear that the crux of the prob- 
lem consists in uniting two things, 
namely, counseling and over-all pas- 
toral aims. Unless thesé two are some- 
how brought together you may have a 


February 


clergyman who is a good pastor but 
no counselor, or a clergyman who isa 
good counselor but no pastor. My solu- 
tion to this problem weuld be to. dis- 


tinguish two goals of pastoral coun- 


seling, a proximate and an_ ultimate 
goal. These goals would correspond to 
the two elements involved in the no 
tion of pastoral cotinseling, namely, 


that it is counseling (the proximate 


goal) in the service of pastoral aims 


(the ultimate goal). In the distinction 


suggested, the proximate goal would be 
psychological, the ultimate goal, reli- 
gious, and the effective combination of 
them would constitute the characteristic 
feature of pastoral counseling, as dis- 
tinct from other types of counseling. 


If pastoral counseling is to justify 
its claim to be genuine counseling, it 
must accomplish the goals of all good 
counseling. The generic aim of coun- 
seling of whatever kind is to help peo- 
ple to help themselves by gaining un- 
derstanding of their inner conflicts. 
Consequently the promixate goal of 
pastoral counseling, no less than that 
of any other field of counseling, must 
be the development of new _ insight 
which shows itself in improved be- 


havioral and personal relationships. 


Unless pastoral counseling achieves this 
goal it may indeed be pastoral work 
but it cannot be considered counseling. 


BY HE ULTIMATE goal of pastoral 
~ counseling, it seems to me, must be 
the same as that of the pastoral min- 
istry in general, namely, bringing the 
individual closer to God and furthering 
his eternal salvation. As I see the mat- 
ter, it is the formal and conscious con- 
nection in the mind -of the counselor 


between the proximate and the ultimate 


goals, as described above, which char- 
acterizes pastoral counseling. Other 
kinds of counseling, such as education- 
al, vocational, and marital, may dé 
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facto achieve such a double end, but 
this would be beyond the formal inten- 
tion of the counselor. The pastoral 
counselor on the contrary, employs 
counseling precisely because he con- 
ceives that it would help him to attain 
his over-all pastoral goals, and will 
enable him to bring his parishioners 
closer to God and to their eternal des- 
tiny. If he did not see counseling as 
making this contribution, he would not 


employ it, but would use something 
else. Actually, only when these two 
goals are united do you really have 


pastoral counseling which is genuine 
and worthy of the name. Without this 
unification pastoral counseling would 
degenerate into something with a mere 
extrinsic label without inner meaning 
and would signify no more than coun- 


seling employed by a pastor or clergy- 


man. 

Up to the present we have been say- 
ing that the pastoral counselor should 
look upon the insight developed by the 


parishioner in counseling as a means. 
of enabling the latter to move closer to 


God and to his own eternal salvation. 


However, is there any assurance that _ 


this integration, foreseen and intended 
by the pastoral counselor, 
achieved in practice? I believe that 
there is promise of such attainment, 
if the pastoral counselor limits his 


counseling efforts to people with con- — 


scious religious, moral, and _ spiritual 
problems, not rooted in a deep emo- 
tional conflict. Where the latter is 
present, there is a case of psy- 
chopathology and this, as already in- 
dicated, is beyond the realm of the 


pastoral counselor. If the clergyman 
helps solve a religious or moral prob- 
lem through counseling (a problem 
which would likely be solved in no oth- 
er wav), it is clear that, by definition, 
he achieves the proximate goal of good 
counseling. Since the problem solved 


can be. 
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is also, by supposition, an over-all reli- 


‘gious problem, the counselor helps the — 


individual in his religious life as well, 
which is the ultimate goal of all pas- 


toral ministration. There is an intrinsic 
connection between the resolution of 


conscious religious conflict, and a more 
adequate religious life, and this is the 
fundamental reason why in treating 
religious problems by counseling the 
clergyman is enabled automatically to 
unite both of the above-mentioned 
goals. 

It should oiled be observed that 
it is the possibility. of a more whole- 
some religious life, free of conflict and 


inhibition, which is the ultimate goal 


of pastoral counseling, rather than the 
actual attainment of such life. In this 
world man always remains free to ac- 
cept God’s plan for his life and his 
eternal destiny, or to reject it. What 
pastoral counseling does is to make a 


-man more able freely to make this fun- 


damental life decision. A person in 
emotional conflict is disturbed and in- 
hibited, and the more he is freed 
through counseling of these crippling 
limitations, the more capable he be- 
comes of serving God with the sover- 
eign liberty which alone is characteris- 
tic of the children of God. 


T MAY BE objected that the sec- 
{ ular counselor and the psychothera- 
pist also aim to free their clients and 
patients from the crippling inhibitions 
of their inner conflicts, and to the ex- 
tent to which they succeed they, too, 
render people capable of a more mature 
religious life so that this outcome can- 


not be claimed as exclusive to the pas- 


toral counselor. In the case of these 
other professional workers, the ob- 
stacles to religious practice, removed 
by successful psychotherapy, are psy- 
chological malfunctionings. To the .ex- 
tent to which the individual is freed 
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from psychological conflict and in- 
hibition, he is better able to function 
in all areas, including religion. There 
is, therefore, no intrinsic connection 
between the work of the secular coun- 


selor and better religious functioning; 
the contribution which the latter has to 


make in this area is remote and dis- 
positive only. With the pastoral coun- 
selor, however, the contribution to a 
better religious life is intrinsic and di- 
rect, since he frees the counselee of 
religious conflicts. It may be assumed 
that the person with such conflicts is 
antecedently disposed to practice his 
religion, and he is simply prevented 
from doing so by his problems in this 
area. Were this not the case it is un- 
likely that the individual would be 
sufficiently concerned about his reli- 
gious problems to come to a clergyman 


for help in solving them. He would 


either disregard or rationalize such dif- 
ficulties, or see them as psychological 
rather than religious problems, and 
consequently go to a psychotherapist 
for help in dealing with them rather 
than to a clergyman. For the individu- 
al, however, with conscious religious 
problems, once these problems are re- 
solved, the way is cleared for him to 
practice his religion as he desires. _ 

It should be noted that the two above 
mentioned goals of pastoral counsel- 
ing are achieved in the manner sug- 
gested only when the counselor limits 
himself to helping solve conscious reli- 
gious problems. These latter constitute 
the proper subject matter for pastoral 
counseling, and the implication is clear 
that other kinds of problems do not. 
When the clergyman accepts for coun- 
seling persons who do not present con- 
scious religious problems, it is difficult 
to see how the ultimate goal of pastoral 
counseling can be achieved, and hence, 
how, in working with such people, the 
clergyman can still function as a pas- 
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toral counselor. It is not enough to 
say that the clergyman can help such 
people indirectly in their religious lives 
to the extent to which he helps them 
become better integrated persons from 
the psychological point of view. The 


secular counselor achieves this indirect 


benefit, as indicated above, and hence 
if this is all that the pastoral coun- 
selor accomplishes, he risks losing his 
identity as a special kind of counselor, 


a jeopardy to which, it seems to me, 


some clergymen have succumbed. It 
would be my suggestion that people 
who come to clergymen with problems 


that have no particular religious over- 


tones should best be referred to oth- 
er counselers. There must be a divi- 
sion of labor in the counseling field. 
There are secular counselors who are 
prepared to handle non-religious prob- 
lems, but who will handle the con- 
scious religious, moral, and _ spiritual 
problems, which require counseling for 
their solution, if the clergyman does 
not do so. Even in the case of referral 
to other counselors, the clergyman may 
still have a unique function to perform, 
because. many people may be so appre- 
hensive of secular counselors that with- 
out the reassurance furnished by a 
clergyman they would never go to any- 
one for assistance. 


I realize that in practice the dichot- 
omy between religious and non-reli- 
gious problems suggested above will 
rarely be as clear cut as my words 
would seem to imply. The: starting 


‘point in any kind of counseling, how- 


ever, cannot be other than the present- 
ing problem, the. problem as the in- 
dividual sees it and consciously evalu- 


ates it. A problem which starts out as’ 


a consciously religious one may often 
turn out to be a case of serious per- 
sonality maladjustment, in which event 


the pastoral counselor would facilitate 


a referral to a more professionally 
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qualified therapist. Even in such cases 
of referral the clergyman need not 


necessarily bow completely out of the — 


case. There are many psychotherapists 
who would welcome his help ia a sup- 
portive role. It is- worth mentioning 
that quite the opposite situation can 
also occur. A problem which appears at 
first to be purely psychological may 
ultimately prove to be a predominantly 


religious matter. In this case a referral 


to a clergyman on the part of the psy- 
chotherapist would be equally in order. 


HE DISCUSSION of the goals of 


pastoral counseling has made ref- 


erence thus far only to therapeutic . 


goals. It must be recognized that coun- 
seling can have a merely supportive 
goal as well. Such goals are not to be 
equated with therapeutic ones, but 
neither are they to be. despised. Some- 
times professional counselors, despite 
their efforts to be therapeutic, do not 
succeed in being any more. than sup- 
portive. If a supportive goal is all that 
can realistically be achieved in a given 
case, the clergyman with his religious 
resources is in a favorable position to 
give this kind of assistance. One can- 
not refrain from speculating that the 
supportive role was probably the one 
assumed quite spontaneously by the 


clergyman in terms of his traditional 


position in the community, but it is 
well for us to remember that this is a 
role that needs to be assumed today, 
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and one which has not been rendered 
obsolete by the advances of psychology 
and psychiatry. .. 

In summary, then, it may be said 
that the pastoral counselor, if he prop- 


erly appreciates his role and his goal, 


has a unique contribution to make to 
the mental health no less than to the 


spiritual benefit of his parishioners. 


Although I am a strong believer in the 
use of counseling in pastoral work, I 
emphasize equally strongly that such 
counseling should always be kept sub- 
servient to over-all religious and pas- 
toral goals. I believe that the right or- 
der will prevail, if the pastoral coun- 
selor restricts himself to people with 
conscious religious problems. If he 
sedulously imposes these restrictions 
on himself, the clergyman can become 
at once an effective counselor and an | 
equally good pastor. The guidance di-— 

rector may have his advisees, the 
secular counselor his clients or coun- 
selees, the psychiatrist his patients, but 
the pastoral counselor should have only 
his parishioners. If the clergyman, 
after he has acquired all the skill in 
counseling which modern psychology 
can provide, still sees the person who. 


comes to him for counseling help as a 


parishioner, he will achieve the goals 
of pastoral counseling. Such a clergy- 
man will not stray into anyone else’s 
domain, and he will be able to make a 
contribution to human happiness and 


eternal welfare which no one else ‘is 


prepared to make. 


Science and Theology 


HE multiform wisdom of God which is set forth lucidly by scripture, lies 
hidden in every cognition and in every nature. It is also evident that all 
kinds of knowledge minister to Theology; and that Theology takes illustrations 


and uses phrases pertaining to every kind of knowledge.—St. BONAVENTURE 
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Human consciousness is a profound abyss. Just 
as it is impossible to draw off the water of a 
great gulf, it is impossible to empty the heart 
of man of all of its thoughts.—St. Bernard 


A Psychiatrist Examines the Relationship 


Between Psychiatry and the Catholic Clergy 


is a faint suggestion of 
presumption connected with the 
undertaking of a task of this kind, and 
when the relationship is as complex 
as the one this title suggests it would 
almost seem as though the writer were 
courting trouble. However, the task 


needs to be done, even perhaps to be. 
repeated at regular intervals for there 


is a lamentable failure of communica- 
tion between psychiatry and the Catho- 
lic clergy. Additional hazards in this 
field are those of appearing pedantic 
or repetitive, and even of “flogging 
a few dead horses,” to use the ver- 
nacular; for much of what must be 
said here has been said many times 
before. Obviously, neither an academic 
nor an historical discussion is called 
for here; rather, the need is to dis- 
cuss the points of divergence and to 
promote cooperation between two pro- 
fessions dedicated to the relief of 
man’s misery. It is unfortunate that 
differences of opinion and misunder- 
standings have kept them apart in the 


past, and it is even more unfortunate 


that some of these differences have 
been permitted at times to become pub- 
lic, to.the detriment of all concerned 
and particularly to the distress of some 


_ FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, M.D. 


Psychiatrist-in-Chief 
Institute of Living 
Hartford, Conn. 


patients who were sorely in need of 
help. 

Probably there are no two groups 
of professional men about whom there 
is so much ignorance, or at least mis- 
understanding, as there is about psy- 
chiatrists and the Catholic clergy. 
Likewise, there are no two groups who 
can arouse so much suspicion and hos- 
tility, sui generis, 
minds of the uninformed. Obviously, 
then, when one attempts to evaluate 


the relationship between them in -a 


rapidly changing culture, he under- 
takes no simple task. 

It should be noted at the outset that, 
from a theological point of view, psy- 
chiatry is a neutral subject, a medical 
discipline, and as such the Catholic 
Church takes no particular stand in re- 
gard to it. As long as the faith and 
morals of its communicants are not 
placed in jeopardy, the Church simply 
regards it with “‘warm interest.” That 
some aspects of a limited segment. of 


especially in the 
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psychiatry did constitute.a problem in 
the past is undeniable ; and that it might 


on certain rare occasions in the present 


do the same is a possibility. When there 
is difficulty today, however, the. prob- 


lem is more likely to be due to the fail- 


ure or personal bias of the individual 
practitioner than to the tenets of mod- 
ern dynamic psychiatry. Modern psy- 
chiatry still has much research to do 
and many, many problems to solve. 


Nevertheless, it may be said without. 


fear of error that the search for mental 
health which is its prime purpose is 
neither a destructive nor an irreligious 
pursuit. 

That there is confusion, misunder- 


_ standing, and antagonism on the part 
_ of some members of the clergy regard- 
ing psychiatry is just as certain as it is 
regrettable. Though the antipathy is by. 


no means of wholesale proportions, it 
is more prevalent than it should be. The 
major difficulties and sources of misun- 
derstanding we shall touch upon later, 
but sometimes the trouble is caused by 
the popularized psychiatry which ap- 
pears in the press, and at others by gar- 
bled reports of what psychiatrists have 
said. In similar vein, priests undoubted- 
ly would at times have difficulty recog- 


nizing things they allegedly had said 


and which are in all earnestness carried 
to psychiatrists as well as to other per- 
sons. 


OME priests are themselves trained 
and certified psychiatrists and psy- 
coanalysts, and even a larger number 


are trained clinical psychologists who 


espouse various schools of medical psy- 
chology. Thus the relationship between 
psychiatry and the Catholic clergy runs 
an entire gamut and much of the feel- 
ing involved depends upon who i is relat- 


ing to whom. 


In regen to the psyc chiatrist’ s religi- 


ous status, that, too, runs a gamut and 
embraces all stages and degrees of be- 
lief and unbelief. It is estimated that 


there are nearly 400 psychiatrists who 


are practicing Catholics, and several 
thousand others who represent all of 
the major religious denominations. 
However, no matter what the psy- 
chiatrist’s religious belief or lack of it, 
it is incumbent upon him that he not in- 


terfere with the religion of his patients. 


Undoubtedly there are still ‘psychia- 
trists who see religion as an obstacle to | 
man’s freedom and happiness but to 


foist these ideas upon patients would 


be unethical if not disastrous. Like all — 
professions and groups, psychiatry has 
its regrettable incidents which give 
scandal, but fortunately these incidents 
are rare. 


It is obvious then that the relation- 
ship between psychiatry and the Catho- 
lic clergy is roughly comparable to that 
which obtains between psychiatry and 
other professional groups. In fact, it is 
better than that between psychiatry and 
some of the segments of medical prac- 
tice. From its own _ professional 
brethren have come some of psychia- 


try’s most caustic critics. There are still 
some clinicians who view the psyche as 


an inconvenient appendage to a soma 
which gets out of order. When it in- 
trudes itself and complicates symptom 
formation it becomes a nuisance, and 
this complication is resented. The 
clergy, by reason of experience with 
anguished patients or families, are 
sometimes more easily convinced that 
anxiety, fears, and guilt can cause in- 
tense physical suffering. 


The Past 


The coolness between psychiatry and 
the clergy had its inception a long time 
ago. Before the turn of the century psy- 
chiatry had little conflict with anyone. 
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For the most part it was ignored, and 
few people paid enough attention to it 
to disagree with it. It housed its wretch- 
ed and its misunderstood charges be- 
hind isolated grim stone walls. Its 
mandate from the state was to care for 
them as cheaply as possible. The spe- 
cialty, what there was of it, was in its 
nosologic and descriptive stage. It split 
hairs about diagnoses and then did lit- 
tle by way of scientific treatment. It 
practiced a broad-gauged humanitari- 
anism, but it made little impact upon 
medicine and none at all upon the world 
of ideas. It was into this innocuous 
discipline that the Freudian psychologic 
revolution was to break , and to bring 
with it a new life for the specialty and 
new hope for understanding mental pa- 
tients. In its wake it brought also a host 
of new problems and changed markedly 
our concept of the inner world of man. 


This is neither the time nor the place 
to trace the details of the quarrel be- 
tween religion and Freudian psycho- 
analysis, a story that is well known 
by now. Suffice it to say that the quarrel 
was of major proportions. The theo- 
logians were entirely justified in reject- 
ing many aspects of this new system of 
thought as originally promulgated, for 


in it the God of Judeo-Christian belief | 


was reduced to “nothing but” a father 
image. Heretofore, in his search for 
first causes, man had seen God as the 
Center of the universe whereas in this 


new system the Oedipus complex was | 


made to play the major role as the cen- 


ter of human affairs. With this one. 


change, as Stern points out, the pro- 
cesses were reversed and God was cre- 
ated in man’s image. Now the spiritual 
would be reduced to the material, and 
man would hang by the thread of the 
specious present. It can be readily seen 
that none of this philosophy, which 
permeated Freud’s brilliant discoveries 
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like a miasma, would be likely to win 
friends or influence people among the 
Catholic clergy. Then when Freud saw 
religion as an illusion, and its ritualistic 
observances as obsessional phenomena, 
the battle lines were clearly drawn. - 


There is no doubt at all that Freud 
personally was a good and dedicated 
man of high intellectual integrity, and 
that his contributions to psychiatry and 
the world of ideas were of major pro- 
portions ; but for various reasons which 


have become more understandable he 


had renounced his religion and had be- 
come, as Jones tells us, “simply an un- 
believer.” It is understandable then that 
his new system of thought would be 


colored by his own philosophy, in addi- } 


tion to being influenced, as are all such 
systems, by the zeitgeist or spirit of the 
materialistic times in which he lived. 
Unfortunately, neither Freud nor his 
followers recognized the vast import- 
ance of his new and revolutionary dis- 
coveries, and they were forced into the 
then extant and waiting mold of sci- 


entific thought even though it took Pro- 
_crustean techniques to do it. Had these 


ideas been carried to their logical con- 
clusions, much of the bitterness and op- 
position which they stirred up would 
have been avoided. It is only now that 
the far-reaching potentialities of these 
ideas are being widely appreciated. The 


trouble arose not from the facts which 
Freud presented, for they were com-. 


patible with religion; rather it arose 
from the materialistic philosophy which 
accompanied them. Unfortunately, 


_ Freud’s followers took over from their 


master not only his brilliant discoveries 
but the materialistic philosophy with 
them. This naturally had the effect of 
delaying the rapprochement between 
religion and psychiatry (which had in- 
corporated some of these concepts) 
and it is only recently that any progress 
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has been made toward bringing these 


professions together. It should be noted 


that the clergy was only one of the many 
groups which was slow to accept the 
Freudian discoveries. 


The Present 


It would be impossible to trace here 
psychiatry’s interesting but complicated 
saga in the first half of this century. As 
it moved on from its descriptive stage 
it began to use physical therapy, in- 


cluding drugs, insulin, and the various. 


forms of so-called drastic therapies. 
Under the spur of World War II, and 
the attending urgent need for its min- 
istrations, psychiatry came of age in a 
moderate form of eclecticism. It is mov- 
ing now into a biochemical phase which 
holds considerable promise for the fu- 
ture, though it is certain that drugs can- 
not be the final answer to its problems. 
Psychotherapy is still of the utmost im- 
portance no matter what type of therapy 
is used, and it is in the practice of psy- 
chotherapy that the greatest possibility 
of misunderstanding between priest and 
psychiatrist can arise. 

Here is one of the newest of medical 
specialties, speaking a 
strange tongue, exceedingly vocal and 


zealous, and sometimes intruding it- 


self into various fields outside of its 
competence and even into the domain 
of the pastor! Furthermore, accom- 
panying its reputed irreligion, it is said 
to countenance moral laxity and to 
tolerate if not to encourage promiscu- 
ity! We have already touched upon its 
alleged irreligion, and we shall see later 
that the psychiatrist has no desire to 
encroach on the pastor’s terrain. Re- 
garding the question of immorality let 
us appeal to the eminent psychiatrist, 
Karl Menninger. His somewhat vehe- 
ment statement should lay the ghost of 
that accusation forevermore. He says: 


somewhat 
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_ There is a common assumption that 
psychoanalysts favor’ sexual promiscuity 
and that they encourage people not to 
have a sense of guilt about it. This as- 
sumption is false and its reiteration is a 
lie, a slander, a canard, and misrepresen- 
tation of facts. Freud refuted this charge 
fifty years ago and no honest intelligent 
informed person can allege it. 


This should cover the situation. No 
psychiatrist worthy of the name would 


_advise immoral sexual actions any more 


than he would advise a pyromaniac to 
burn ‘down a few buildings to allay his 
anxiety. Also, there should be no need 
to elaborate on the fact that a psychia- 
trist would be seriously concerned 
about a person who did wrong and felt 
no guilt about it. His task is not to as- 
suage real guilt but rather to treat the 
sense of guilt which is unreal and re- 
lated to imaginary offenses. 

Rudolph Allers’ description of the 
role of psychotherapy and the psycho- 
therapist should serve to allay the fears: 


regarding this form of treatment : 


It is not the task of psychotherapy 
either to convert its patients or indoc- 
trinate them. It is the task and the glory 
of psychotherapy to help a man caught 
in the meshes of neurosis and thus de- 
prived of freedom to decide upon his 
own life by showing him the way to ar-. 
rive at a true picture of himself and his 
place in the order of being, of his task © 
and his hope.? 


What Christian philosophy con- 
demned in the pagan philosophy of old - 


it will condemn in the philosophy of the 


present day, but it should always be 
remembered that it took the brilliant 
reasoning of Aristotle from which ideas 


'- Menninger, K. Religio psychiatri. Pas- 
toral Psychol., 1951,.2 (No. 16), 16. 


*. Allers, R. Psychiatry and the role of per- 
sonal belief. In F. J. Braceland (Ed.), 
Faith, reason, and modern psychiatry. New — 
York: Kenedy, 1955. P. 58. 
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were culled that could be Christianized 
and utilized in the construction of a 
philosophic system which has stood oa 
test of time. 


St. Justin Martyr stated ages ago 


’ that all truth wherever found belongs to 
cus as Christians, and he implied that all 
systems of thought should be carefully 
examined and mined for the truth that 
is in them. This admonition has been 
repeated many times, and it is manifest- 
ly our duty to accept whatever is ger- 
mane in any system of thought, strip it 
of its unacceptable trappings, and util- 
ize it in the service of suffering man. 
There is no doubt that most of the bril- 
liant, dynamic, and phenomenologic 
system of thought which was born in 
19th century surroundings can_ be 
Christianized. In fact, this system of 
thought offers more possibility of such 
assimilation than do some of the more 
bland and neutral systems preferred in 
some circles because “they do not em- 
phasize sex.” 
_ Apropos of the sexual. aspects of 


Freudian doctrine, so great a stumbling | 


block for so many people, it should be 
said that not only were these ideas 
modified through the years but also the 


ideas originally promulgated were not 


well understood. As Father Albert Plé, 
the editor of “La Vie S 
| points out: 


It Houtd therefore be a misrepresenta- 
tion of Freud to restrict the libido to 
the sexual impulses and even to identify 
the “sexual” with the “genital.” Freud’s 
“libido” and “pleasure” when conceived 
as vital instincts have more than one 
point of comparison with the “appetite” 
and “idelectatio” of St. Thomas. 


This same writer, incidentally, after 
observing that St. Thomas could have 


*» Plé, A. (O.P.), St. Thomas and the *" 
chology of Freud. eee Currents, 1954, 
(No. 4), 332. 
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had no knowledge of the Freudian un- 
conscious, points out that he neverthe- 
less had left a place in his work for the 
less excellent activities of human life. 
He says: 


Strictly speaking Freud's discovery in 
no way detracts from the spiritual con- 
ception of man—it merely adds an in- 
termediate level unnoticed by the medical 
science of the 13th century for which we 
today can easily find a place in the scale 
of function of the human soul. 


Father Noel Mailloux, in surveying 
modern psychology and moral values, 
notes that old prejudices are crumbling 
one after the other as more adequate 
and precise knowledge ‘of the motiva- 
tions of human conduct is being ac- 


-cumulated. He notes that: 


It has now become possible on a 
strictly empirical basis to straighten out 
these distortions which still prevail and 
still disturb the peace of those who are - 
sincerely convinced that Christian be- 
lief can be reconciled with scientific con- 
clusions. 

The Future 

Gregory Zilboorg in an excellent 
work on Freud and Religion comes to 
the conclusion that Freud’s psycho- 
pathology can be used without bowing 
to Freud’s atheism, and that the same 
can be said of the practice of psycho- 
analysis. He states: 


The atheistic surfacing of Freudian 
psychoanalysis has neither insulated nor 


* Ple, A. (O.P.), St. Thomas and the psy- 
chology of Freud. Cross Currents, 1954, 4 
(No. 4), 334. 


*- Mailloux, N. (O.P.), Morality and con- 
temporary psychology. In Proceedings of the 
Ninth Annual Convention of The Catholic 
Theological Society of America (Montreal), 
1954. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
Theological eam of America, 1955. Pp. 
47-66. 
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otnerwise protected psychoanalysis from 
the ever-present impact of those human 
aspects of psychotherapy which reveal | 
the human personality as something 
much more than a complex labyrinth of 
psychological mechanisms, and _ point 
to the transcending relationship” between 
man and the unknown.® 


Some of the disagreements between 
priest and psychiatrist which earlier 
seemed insurmountable are now seen 
as capable of solution and a modus vi- 
vendi has been found. The need be- 
comes more urgent as the magnitude of 
the problem is considered. The statistics 
of mental illness and emotional distress 


are staggering, and the figures roll easily - 


off the tongue often without realization 
of the heartaches, the broken homes, 
and the blighted lives of children in- 


volved. Not only are the frankly men-_ 


tally ill and their families in need of 
assistance but so also are countless 
others, the anxious, the fearful, the de- 
pressed, and the displaced. These in- 
dividuals, who rarely appeal initially to 
the psychiatrist for help, are much more 
likely to appeal to their family doctors 
and clergymen. It has been said that 
the family doctor is the first line of de- 
lense against mental disease, and if this 


is so then the clergyman and the educa- 


tors constitute the second. | | 

-Admittedly, the mission of the priest 
is the care of souls, but in pursuit of his 
spiritual mission all types of other 
pressing problems are brought to him 
for solution. He is used to considering 


the plight of, lost souls, but the plight 
‘of a “‘lost generation” is new to him as 


it is to everyone else. There is an ur- 
gent need for enlightened pastoral 
counseling, a kind of counseling found- 
ed upon the understanding of the psy- 
chological reactions which underlie the 


*. Zilboorg, G. Freud and religion. Wood- 
stock Papers, No. 3. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Press, 1958. P. 59. 
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complicated and _ bizarre problems 
which are presented to the priest in the 
course of his pastoral duties. Dedica- 
tion, kindness, and a will to help are 
essential in dealing. with individuals 
presenting these complex problems, but 
it takes more than that to solve them 
satisfactorily. Good advice is no more 
of use to these people, who cannot use it, 
than is the pledge administered regular- 
ly to men whose anxiety is so great that 
they cannot contain it. When anxiety 
is overwhelming, more than good will 
is required to overcome it. 

Whether we like it or not this is an 
age of psychology, just as it is an age 
of guided missiles, and if people are to 
take their every day psychological prob- 


lems to their family doctor or priest, 


they have a right to expect from these 
sources either proper direction or re- 
ferral to others who can provide them 
with efficacious help. Cur social and 
economic life and our culture have 
changed. People have lost their moor- 
ings. As Wheelis says, it is no longer 
the inner man who is the measure of 
things, it is the other man. People 
have changed, disease processes have 
changed, and the ways of treating them 
have changed. The professional man, be 


he priest or doctor, must keep abreast 


of these external changes if he is to ful- 


fill his function completely. 


The call then is for the psychiatrist 
to treat the emotionally and the mental- 
ly ill, and the priest-counselor: to be 


_prepared to advise on the fears, -anxie- 


ties, and other normal, perplexing prob- 
lems which arise in the everyday lives 
of his parishioners. The art (and a cer- 
tain necessity) comes in knowing who 


- can-be helped by pa-toral counseling 


and who needs to be referred for ex- 


pert treatment. To know this the coun- 


selor needs to acquaint himself not only 
with psychological danger ‘signals but 
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also with the techniques and sources of 
referral. A word of encouragement 
from his pastor will frequently dispose 


a distressed person to seek the psychi- 


atric help he needs. 

Psychiatry has acquired a body of 
knowledge which is not only helpful 
but which also can be exploited to 
prevent tragedies. Psychiatrists know, 
for example, that persons who are deep- 
ly depressed and in despair are suicidal 


risks no matter what their beliefs, social 


status, or position. They know, also, 
that delusional patients under some cir- 
cumstances can be dangerous and that 
adolescents who are withdrawing so- 
cially and acting in bizarre fashion are 
not “just nervous,” and that they will 
not “grow out of it.” They know that 
the seriously obsessed, the alcoholic, 
and the chronically miserable are sick 
and in need of expert assistance if the 
tragedy that sometimes accompanies 
these conditions is to be avoided. 

_ The priest can, by a little effort, learn 
_ to know the psychiatrist as he learns 
to know the surgeon to whom he con- 
fides his own life and the lives of his 
parishioners. The psychiatrist too has a 
duty in this regard, and it is interesting 
to note the feelings of mutual respect 


between priest-and psychiatrist follow- | 


ing upon conferences and workshops 
such as the one annually held for them 
at St. John’s University in Collegeville, 
Minnesota. Here the meetings which 
begin warily end with a feeling of mu- 
tual enrichment. 

An excellent example of the interde- 
pendence between the work of the psy- 
chiatrist and priest is contained in the 
following statement by Father Noel 
Mailloux : 


As vegetative life cannot take root in 
an earthly soil which is not properly 
cultivated, so too moral life cannot really 
thrive in a mind overwhelmed by the 
pangs of anxiety impoverished by crip- 
pling regression or encumbered by the 
weeds of wild disruptive instincts. While 
he is busy disentangling the complexities 
of an ill-integrated mental functioning 
then the psychologist is undoubtedly 
accomplishing an essential task.’ 


While the remaining tangles in the 
intricate but essential relationship be- 
tween the clergy and psychiatry are 
being disentangled, the psychiatrist who 
holds a spiritual concept of man car- 
ries on his functions with the hope of 
eventual complete understanding and 
cooperation between all groups whose 
privilege it is to serve sick people. He 
is vastly encouraged in this hope by the 
words of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
who after a brilliant discourse on psy- 
chotherapy and religion, imparted his 
blessing to his hearers and said : 


In addition, be assured that the Church 
follows your research and your medical 
practice with her warm interest and her - 
best wishes. You labor in a terrain that | 
is most difficult. But your activity is 
capable of achieving precious results for 
medicine, for the knowledge of the soul 
in general, for the religious dispositions 
of man and for their development.® 


’. Mailloux, N. (O.P.) Modern psychology 
and moral values. In Christiantty in an age 
of science. Toronto: Canadian Broadcasting 


‘Corporation, Publications Branch, 1952. ied 


50-57. 


*. Pius, XII, Pope, Address to the Fifth In- 
ternational Congress on Psychotherapy and 


Clinical Psychology, April 13, 1953. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare 


, Conference. 


I rejoice when my ‘tines’ rebellion sania God is brought into the light of 
day.—Paut Tournter, The Meaning of Persons 
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To understand at the deepest level of another’s 
feelings and reactions is an immeasurably more 
profound, complex, and delicate kind of under- 
standing than simply iguanas the meaning of 
the words a person uses. 


A Catholic Psychologist Looks at 


Pastoral Counseling 


| T psychological understand- | 


ing of the counseling process has 
given the word ° 
more skillful and profound implication 
than was ordinarily and popularly un- 
derstood by this word a generation 
ago. Then, the clergyman, for exam- 


ple, could usually consider his counsel- 
-ing responsibilities adequately fulfilled 


if he gave someone a personal lecture, 


some encouragement and reassurance, 


a warning, an exhortation, or some 
“if-[-were-you”’ type of advice. Now, 
however, the clergy, together with oth- 


er related professions, are developing 


an increasingly more subtle awareness 
and interest in the widely extended 


possibilities of the counseling relation-_ 


ship as they are becoming evident 
through psychological research. While 
he certainly still wishes to leave the 
psvchologically complicated therapeu- 
tic relationship. to other professions 
whose specialty this is, a clergyman can 
now accept and profit by some of the 
valuable insights that research into the 
counseling process is bringing. This 
kind of skilled understanding and func- 
tion on the part of the clergy or the 
religious worker is gradually coming 
to be known as “pastoral counseling.” 


‘counseling’ a much 


REV. CHARLES A. CURRAN 


Professor of Psychology 
Loyola University 


In some of the old classic Dutch and 
Italian paintings, it was the artists’ 
practice, as Stephen Tennant has 
pointed out, to portray “a drawing- 
room or kitchen, in which there is a 
window open, through which you see 
the masts of ships, or a strip of gréy 
sea, or vistas of colonnades or a. bal- 
cony a garden or a court... . The ex- 
perience afforded the viewer here . . 1S 
essentially one of gazing beyond the i im- 
mediate scene to a timeless sky or a 
timeless room, in which the future and 
the past, the unspoken and the un- 
known, forever beckon... ” 

If we compare this with a deliberate- 
ly focused and rigid concentration, such 
as Whistler affords us in his famous 
study of Black and White (his Moth- 
er), we get a much more immediate 
and direct narrowing of the viewer's 


attention. 


In something of the same way, it 
seems to me that this gazing into the 
room beyond, into vistas that extend 
to eternity, is, as we see in the Dutch 
and Italian paintings, implicit in the 
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pastoral counseling relationship. Psy- 
chological counseling and similar pro- 
fessional counseling afford, like: Whis- 
tlers painting. an intense and concen- 
trated focus on the immediate and 
pressing, on the direct dimensions and 
objects in the room itself. 
Consequently, pastoral. counseling, as 
I conceive it, is a unique kind of rela- 
tionship between the person and the 
- counselor, a relationship which implies 
and introduces God as a third party. 
Obviously this is not to say that coun- 
seling skills, as modern psychology has 
developed them. are absent from this 
relationship. On the contrary, the fact 
that it is actually counseling and not 
simplv 
cation or pastoral guidance. demands 
the introduction of all known counsel- 
ing skills. Yet it is not counseling from 


exactly the same point of view, as for. 


example. the psvchologist psv- 
chologist might consider it. It is rather 
counseling within a divine framework 
and perspective. This, as I see it, is 
why it is called pastoral counseling. 
and why such counseling has in fact a 
unique quality that is particularly its 
own. Pastoral counseling can. there- 


fore, use many of the same methods 


and skills of the counseling psychologist 
while, at the same time, it is always ex- 
tending itself to “the room bevond”— 
reminding us of Saint Paul’s comment 
that we have not here “a lasting city.” 

Recent psychological research and 
theory have been, to a considerable de- 
gree, focused on the special qualities 
and implications of the relationship 
which slowly emerges between coun- 
selor and client in the counseling pro- 
cess. Let us look (I) at some aspects 
of the counseling process as psycholo- 
gists themselves see it: then (II) at 
the way this resembles and parallels 
the work of the pastoral counselor and 
can therefore help him; and _ finally 


nother kind of religious edu- . 
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(111) how this research relates to some 


-of those phases of pastoral counsel- 
‘ing that are unique. 


1. Basic Aspects of Counseling 


Counseling, at its deepest level, 1s 


both a profound relationship between 
the self and another, and an intensely 
searching and probing dialogue. Inter- 
woven and mutually dependent are 
both the understanding process itself — 
the dialogue; and the deepening rela- 
tionship it produces—the commitment. 
Together, relationship and dialogue 
aim at greater self-understanding, or- 


ientation to more adequate goals and 


values, and more complete operational 
integration and efficiency. The rela- 
tionship between client and counselor 
is unquestionably one of deep emotion- 


al and somatic significance, but it 1s: 


most of all a dynamism of the giving 
or withholding of the selves of both 
client apd counselor. The degree to 
which both ‘“‘commit” themselves to 
this relationship seems to determine 
much of the relationship’s ultimate sig- 
nificance. 

~The manner in which this , mutual 
commitment comes about is very evi- 
dent to an experienced counselor .and 
yet is not easv to put into words. It 
is first of all, on the counselor’s part, 
a genuine and complete willingness not 
only to see the client for a stated. time 
at set intervals, but also, during this 
time, to divest himself as much as he 
can of all those things that ordinarily 
concern him and occupy his daily ac- 
tivities. Analogous to the manner in 


which the surgeon carefully “scrubs”. 
the counselor: 


before an operation, 
should enter the counseling relationship 
“scrubbed” of his own. self-concern 
and urges. He thus gives over to the 
client all his trained and alerted under- 
standing and sensitive skill. He strives 
to become an auxiliary reasoning other 
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seit — whom the can see 


himself more clearly and objectively— 


as in a reasoning mirror-——but also by 
whose clarifications the  clent can 
learn both to plan with more judicious 
foresight and circumspection ul- 
timately to carry out these plans. with 
more reasonable self-control over 
emotions, instincts, and soma. 

_ There must, therefore, be a true giv- 
ing of self—first of the self of the coun- 
selor and then, more slowly but just as 


‘surely as the client gains confidence, a 
genuine 


commitment of the 
coming for help. This is what consti- 
tutes a. relationship of both loving and 


hemg loved. But obviously this is not 


love in the popular emotional sense. 


Rather, it seems to approximate that. 


high kind. of spiritual love which the 
ancients called “amor henevolentiae’— 
a love that gives of itself entirely and 
seeks no return from the other except 
the other’s best fulfillment of himself. 

Inextricably bound with 


called the counselor’s “understanding 
heart.’’ We use this expression to des- 
ignate the peculiar and special kind 
ot understanding skill that constitutes 
the counselor’s most difficult art. To 
understand at the deepest level of an- 
other’s feelings and reactions is an im- 


measurably more profound, complex, 


and delicate kind of understanding than 
simply knowing the meaning of the 
words a person uses. Yet this is what 
a person really means when he says 
after an interview, “You know, 
lv understood me” 
quality of genuine praise and respect 
which. is conveved when someone. is 
called “a very understanding person.” 


ONSEQUENTLY., behind al}! 
counseling relationships is a deep- 
ening communication which gradually 
hecomes an intense sense of sharing, of 
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person . 


this . 
mutual commitment is what might be — 


he real-_ 
and this the | 


COUNSELING 


understanding and of being understood. 
The counselor’s striving is to under- 
stand, to give his whole trained sensi- 


tivity over to the other person, to be- 


come an auxiliary reasoning power, to 
hecome another self—ohjective, warm, 
clarifying, and secure. In turn, the per- 
son 1s struggling to he understood and 
te understand himself as the counselor 
understands and communicates that. un- 
derstanding back to him. The person 


himself is the best observer of himself 


in action and the constant companion 
and witness of himself. Looking at. 
himself from this expert observation 
post, he tries to put. what he sees and 
feels into words. | 

This difficult struggle to know him- 
self is furthered by the counselor. It 
is, in fact. the counselor’s striving to 
understand him that intensifies the 
client’s own efforts to understand him- 
self. and to communicate and share 
with the counselor what he slowly and 
sometimes tortuously is discovering 
about himself. As one client put it, 
“because vou are trving so hard to un- 
derstand me, I’m urged all the more to 
want to explain mvself clearly to vou 
and to myself.” | 

‘This kind of understanding, which 
may seem easy and simple when one 
reads excerpts of skilled interviews, 1s 


in fact a most complicated and difficult 


skill. There are so many wavs in which 
our tendencev to diagnose and judge can 
impede and distort our real under- 


standing of what the person 1s trying to 


sav to us. This precisely is the kind of 
special counseling training which the 
pastoral counselor needs to receive 
from the counseling psvchologist. Here 
in this brief essay we can onlw pre 
sent in schematic form some of the 
broad outlines of this highly dithcult 
skill. Nothing less than comprehensive 
and supervised professional training 
can produce it in the counselor. 
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In general, we may say that when 
people begin to communicate personal 
disturbances to us we can be of great 
help to them if, in addition to being a 


warm and sympathetic listener, we also 


act as an auxiliary reasoning power. 
Everyone knows that when you are un- 
involved you can usually see a thing 
more clearly than the one who is in- 
volved in it. You see it, so to speak, 
from a different angle or point of view. 
Or, to say it another way, the person 
presents his “innerview,” usually inter- 


woven in a complex recitation of thes 


experiences, reactions, and feelings he 
had at the time. We can be very help- 
ful if we give back in our statement or 
response the “interview,” that is, the 
awareness that we see by analyzing in 
our uninvolved, reasonable way, the 
basic feelings, attitudes, goals, and fun- 
damental motives and values that are 
at the core or hub of-each series of re- 
actions as he communicates them. 


Such a response will invariably be 


accepted. It will often even elicit an 
enthusiastic ““Yes, that’s it exactly,” or 
“That’s right,”’ or ““That’s just the way 
I feel.” From the person’s tone it would 
seem evident that he has gotten some- 
thing significant out of himself and 
that he has been helped-by the way it 
flowed through to and was understood 
by the counselor. 

Simple agreement with another or 
even a neutral accepting or “echoing” 
response seldom produces so’ strong an 
affirmation of being completely under- 
stood. Alternately, if the listener dis- 
agrees, not only is the person apt to 
feel he was not understood but he may 
show increased resistance and _ irrita- 
tion. An upset person will often keep 


insisting on his point, adding still more 


details and incidents and perhaps end- 
ing with an implied or open expression 
of resentment towards the listener. 


2 


A most important point to be noted 


February 


here, however, 1s that these counselor 


responses are not interpretations of 


what 1s behind what a person says. 
They are responses to the expression 
of feelings and attitudes actually im- 
plied in the statements themselves at 
the moment the person makes them. 


Nc a feeling or attitude, con- 


tained in the person’s expression, 
has been clarified through both the per- 


son's statement and the counselor’s re- | 
sponse, it continues to be subject to 


the person’s reasonable evaluation. 


This often leads to the eventual un- 
folding of a complex interweaving of 


basic life-patterns and goals which in 
some way conflict with one another. A 
woman, for example, coming for coun- 
seling was so upset by her home situa- 


tion that she had already applied for a_ 


divorce. Yet, during the process of 
three interviews, as she _ gradually 
analyzed her feelings about her moth- 
er-in-law, she began to see that she 
resented anyone who attempted to 
“take her over.” She recalled, as ex- 
amples, the parking lot man on the 


previous day telling her how to park 


her car, her husband’s earlier instruc- 
tions on how to drive, and other such 
incidents which, as she thought about 
them, she realized should not have 
caused her to react as strongly as she 
did. Later these incidents and her re- 
actions to her mother-in-law somehow 
seemed to be connected with an intense 
resentment of her older sister who, 
from her earliest memories, had also 
“taken her over.” At this point she ex- 


pressed being vividly aware, in a way 


she had never realized before, how 
many little mannerisms of her mother- 
in-law were similar to those of her old- 
er sister. In addition she also realized 
that she was actually much more toler- 
ant toward a number of other women 
of about her mother-in-law’s age even 


| 
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when they did almost the same things. 


Here, too, her perception of her hus- 


band, previously focused on his taking 
his mother’s part in all their quarrels, 
slowly broadened and she could state 


that most of the differences with her 
husband were probably more attributa- 


ble to the confusing home situation 


than to any particular quality which 


she disliked in him. 


As each of these developing aware- 
nesses are brought forward and in-- 


corporated in a series of incidents and 
details, the counselor must reach into 


the core or hub and catch the feelings, 


attitudes, goals, motive-patterns, and 


related awarenesses which the person 
has expressed. 


As a person begins to put together 
a series of causes and relationships as 
he sees it in his 
self, we best: help him by adding our 
reasonable clarification. We do this by 
responding to the various: things he 
may say, and utilizing: 
Relation: 

between past and present factors or 

between various present factors, per- 

son, emotions, attitudes, or prob- 

lems ; 


‘Integration: 


which fit together a series of mo- 
tives, feelings, and life-patterns: 
Satisfaction : 
with some aspects of his: present 
mode of acting, some _ particular 
achievement, or the facing of a prob- 
lem, seeing a relationship, getting 
“a new view of self or similar posi- 
tive, encouraging, or hopeful ex- 
pressions ; 


Inadequacy : 


of previous or. present methods to 

reach desired personal goals. 

Our responses here, as in the earlier 
more emotionalized client statements, 
seem to aid the person most if they 
are not simply a parroting or echoing. 


“innerview” of him- 


Rather they should be a refined, syn- 
thesized, and precise delineation of-- 
what is still very often involved and 
complex as the person is trying to rea- 
son it out from his “‘innerview.” 

The final stages of this kind of joint 
reasoning process may then involve 
certain steps towards self-reorganiza- 
tion and a new way of acting, especial- 
ly in relation to others, as well as new 
personal goals. This usually involves 
the discussion of : 
lcquiring and accepting 
new views and attitudes toward self, 
others, and various life-situations ; 
fundamental 


Changes in 
terns 
as a result of new self -understand- 


ing ; 


Balancing and weighing 


alternate new ways of coping more 
effectively with personal conflicts and 
disorders in the way of desired 
goals ; 
Choice 
of some new plans of action ; 
Success in action 
as a result of new plans; 
Failure in action 
as a result of new plans ; 
Re-evaluation 
of why plans succeeded or failed: 
Changes in plans 
to improve pert ormance and increase 
success 
The above schema of the counseling 
process and the brief explanation of 
counseling skill may, we hope, be of: 


some help especially to those readers 
who may not have had the opportunity 


to acquaint themselves in detail with 
recent psychological research. But, as 
one quickly learns from studying ex- 
cerpts from actual interviews, such 
statements never appear in so orderly 
a fashion. They are always intricately 
interwoven in a complex web of per- 
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‘sonal and often disturbing and painful 

circumstances. 
Unless this has become clear from 

what has already been said, the use of 


categories like those above may ob-. 


struct rather than improve the coun- 
selor’s effectiveness. Such categories 
may only produce mechanical responses 
which lack a genuinely deep personal 
understanding and acceptance, and con- 
sequently contain no real warmth. 
These seem seldom, if ever, to result 
in penetrating self-clarifications. 


Il. Counseling and Pastoral Work 


Having considered 
qualities in the counseling dialogue and 
relationship as the psychologist sees 
and utilizes them, we can now consider 
how these may implement the pastoral 
counselor’s own function. 

We have said that the counselor 
must first give of himself—it is from 
this that the client begins to trust both 
the counselor and the relationship. Be- 
cause he is sure of the counselor’s giv- 
ing of himself the client can begin to 
be more sure of himself. 

‘This counseling commitment gives 
the pastoral counselor a profound and 
unique opportunity to give himself to 
others in a very Christ-like way. To 
quote Paul again, “it is not that we 
first loved God but that God first loved 
us and gave Himself up for us.”’ That 
is, the counselor gives first; 
the other can in turn give himself up 
to this relationship and to the increased 
self-understanding this mutual giving 
of selves will bring. 

On the part of the person in coun- 
-seling, the understanding and accept- 
ance which he feels from the counselor 
can lead him, sometimes for the first 
time, to begin to understand something 
of God’s love for him. He can begin 
to believe and trust in God’s love, un- 


some of the 


so that. 
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derstanding, and acceptance of him ~ 


even at the deepest level of his own 
self-misery and inadequacy. As one 
client remarked to the counselor after 
an interview, ‘‘You know, I can under- 
derstand now for the first time how 
God can really love me.” That is, a 
person, having communicated himself 
without reserve discovers, often with 
great surprise, that the counselor’s un- 
derstanding extends to all facets of 
himself, even to those he may have kept 
hidden from others, and even from 
himself. This person never could con- 


ceive before of this kind of acceptance 


and understanding coming from anoth- 


er person, and so apparently could | 


never really grasp God’s understanding 
and forgiving love. | 
At this point, it is most important to 


note that the kind of counseling under- 


standing of which we speak here in no 
way implies acceptance or approval of 


_what the person has done or is doing. 


On the contrary, one of the delicate 
subtleties of this relationship—since it 
is a process aimed at the person’s both 
accepting himself as he is and yet 


changing himself into what he wants 


to be—is that often, at this stage, it 


results in the most intense and severe 


self-criticism and censure. But, because 
of the understanding and _ reasoning 
quality of the counseling relationship, 


this criticism and censure have_ be- 


come constructive, positive, and hope- 


ful forces in contrast to what was. 


previously a self-condemna- 
tion. 


and suffusing the | 


counseling process, are a recognition of 
the extent of human weakness and also 
a respectful and optimistic confidence 


in a person’s ability to change or “bet- 


ter” himself, that is, to operate at a 
higher kind of reasonable and self-con- 
trolled level. This produces both a 
deepening understanding of himself at 
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the level of his weakness, and an in- 
terise urge to “better” himself—not in 
a merely external way or by some pro- 
cess simply of “positive” thinking— 
but rather to “become” more really 


himself, to “be” himself as God made 


him. 
This “being” and “becoming” one- 


self implies a real possibility of realiza- 
tion and fulfillment that urges him on 


constructively. The client is urged to 
this movement and growth not because 


-_ he is condemned or criticized, but 


rather because he knows he is under- 
stood, and thus understands and some- 


_ how is freer to become and to be him- 


self in a more completely integrated 
way. 
Contained in this Sibetenee and un- 


derstanding is, what seems to me, an-. 


other related element : that of the weak- 
ness of everyone and yet the even more 
powerful positive force of their pos- 
sible cure or “therapy.” For the religi- 
ous man this conception is essentially 
one of the sinfulness of all men— 
“There but for the grace of God go 
I,” and the possibility of sharing in 
the Divine Redemption. Or, put in an- 


other way, the religious outlook is op-— 


timistic, the mire of my own weakness 


and confusion can never be so great— — 


[ can never be so bogged down—but 
that I cannot find a firm footing on the 
rock that is God—to paraphrase a line 
from the Psalmist. Even the most ‘ ‘sin- 
conscious”* or “weakness conscious” 
theologians have, in the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, held to some idea of 
man’s Redemption. A much more op- 
timistic theologian like Aquinas em- 
phasized strongly the natural capacity 


of man—even in his weakness—to rise 
to a high though ultimately inadequate — 


degree of goodness and personal inte- 
gration, and that this natural capacity 


would be elevated, strengthened, and 
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completed on the level of Sanctifying 


Grace by the effects of the Ro 
tion. 

In the counseling relationslilis too, 
we have the same profound acceptance 
of common human weakness coupled 


with an optimistic view of man’s 


capacities for betterment. Whether we 
think of it as a physical analogy like 
“maturity or growth,” or from a medi- 
cal concept of “therapy” as related to 
sickness, or as “integration” implying 
greater organizational completeness 
and functional capacity, we none the 
less imply the counselor’s actual con- 
fidence in the client’s inner capacity— 
activated or encouraged by counseling 
—to something more truly or more 


completely himself and therefore to a 


better self. 


Il. Unique Characteristics of 
Pastoral Counseling 

Up to this point we have con- 
sidered both the psychologist’s view of 
the counseling relationship and some 
additional aspects of this same relation- 
ship in pastoral counseling. We can 
conclude by a brief treatment of some 
of the unique characteristics of pastoral 
counseling. 

Having received training and ac- 
quired these delicate skills of under- 
standing another in his difficult strug- 
gle to understand and communicate 
himself, the pastoral counselor never- 
theless uses counseling in a perspective 
different from that of, say, the psy- 
chologist. These differences are evident 
both in the nature of the things dis- 
cussed and considered important, and 
in the scale of values by which judg- 
ments are made. The psychologist or 
other professional person is not gener- 
ally considered by most people to have 
a concern for the basic questions and 
ultimate values for which people come 
to the pastoral counselor. Physicians 
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are concerned for health—psycholo- 
gists with immediate personal, organ- 
ization and problem . solving. Religi- 
ous and spiritual values may and do 
sometimes enter into these relation- 
ships, but this is not the main intent 
of the medical or psychological inter- 
view. It is to the pastoral counselor 
that one finally brings, from full-blown 
consideration, questions that go be- 
yond—to ultimate values, even though 
they may include these other issues. 
In an early novel, Royal Highness, 
Thomas Mann has the following re- 


marks addressed to the Crown Prince 


by his tutor: 


. to be a representative, to stand 

for a number when one appears to be 

_ the exalted and refined expression of a 

multitude —representing is naturally 

something more and higher than sim- 

ply being, Klaus Heinrich—and that’s 
why people call you Highness.” 


It is precisely in this same profound 


sense of what it represents to the per- 
son that pastoral counseling incor- 
porates this third theological dimen- 
sion. The person has come for person- 
al help certainly, but he has come, too, 
to reorganize not only his relationship 
with himself and others but his rela- 
tionship with God. This is implicit in 
his choice of a religious counselor. It 
is implicit too in the whole perceptual 
_ field into which he places his immedi- 
ate personal concerns and difficulties. 
The background is the Divine. He is 
looking at himself not only as he or 
others may see and judge him, but as 
(God sees and judges him. This deep 
and significant additional force lies 
behind everything he savs to the coun- 
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selor. Here clearly is a definable dis- 
tinction that is peculiar to the religi- 
ous counselor. Interwoven in the fabric 
of this pastoral counseling relationship 
is always a theological design. He is a 


counselor, using at his very highest 


level all known counseling skills and 
understanding. But a relationship with 


him extends beyond both counselor and — 
client to the Divine dimension. It is not 


two but a Third Who shares intimate- 
ly in this pastoral cee relation- 
ship. | 

The pastoral counselor must there- 
fore always be conscious of the work of 


‘God in every person as well as the 


capacity for reasonable self-respon- 
sibility that each individual has. In oth- 
er words, he must recognize his limited 
function in another’s spiritual and psy- 
chological development. Dom Chautard 


and Cardinal Mermillod use the phrase ~ 


“heresy of good works” to “stigmatize 


the apostle who so far forgets himself _ 


as to overlook his secondary and sub- 
ordinate role, and looks only to his 
own personal activity and talents as a 
basis for apostolic success.” : 


Consequently, counseling under- 


standing and skill, in addition to their 


positive qualities, can be a most deli- 
cate means by which the pastoral coun- 
selor checks his own egotism and thus 
recognizes his own “too, too solid 


flesh” and human limitation. In this 


secondary and subordinate role, then, 
the pastoral counselor, using every pos- 
sible psychological aid, spends himself 
for others in such a way that God’s 
grace and their own reasonable in- 


sights may. be productive of a more 


adequate psychological and _ spiritual 
integration in time and eternity. 


pre danger is not lest the soul should doubt whether there is any bread, but. 
- by a lie, it should persuade itself that it is not hungry.—Srmone Wren. 
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Both the psychiatrist and pastor deal with the 
same man, who needs both of them. In this one_ 
identical man psychiatry and religion meet and 


com 


The Challenge of Peace 


HE WESTERN medical men of 
the last century spread their sci- 
ence of healing over the entire world. 


New modern medicine is metropolitan 
in its origins, and the doctors needed 


the apparatus and research techniques 


made possible by the heightened pro- 
ductive potential derived) from the 


increasing knowledge of matter and its 


ways. When the practitioners of the 


healing arts invaded the closed world 
of primitive cultures they relied on the 
means and remedies developed in Eu- 
rope or in* the prolongations of 
Europe. In doing so, they went counter 
to the healing traditions of simpler so- 
cial groups. The Western doctors 
dispensed with the incantations _of 
wizards and threw out their fetishes 


and magical paraphernalia. It was done ~ 


with a contempt and haughtiness which 
exasperated the medicine men of the 
tribe. 

From scattered fragments we see in 
the press it seems that the medical 
brotherhood is changing its tactics. 
When the doctors invade a simpler 


culture they no longer dismiss its heal- 


ing methods with scorn and ridicule. 
The man of Western medical science 


now woos the good-will of the tribal 
He invites the shamans to 


wizards. 


REV. GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


Professor of 
Moral Theology 
Woodstock College 


exorcize the new hospital with their 
chants and ritual. He gives his own. 
remedies and urges the witch doctors 
to complement modern medical prac- 
tice with their prescriptions. The 
change in attitude of the scientifc doc- 
tor comes from two sources. He recog- 
nizes that psychologically the medicine 
man can help the patient even if his 
broths and poultices have no curative 
powers at all. Secondly, by examining 
the broths and poultices he has discov- 
ered to his astonishment that not. in- 


_trequently the prescription contained 


the elements the scientific doctor him- 
self uses. The tribal art by a system of 
hit-or-miss actually had discovered 
valuable healing aids. The wizard did 
not know what he was doing, but justi- 
fied by the theory that it works, he 
was often doing the right thing. _ 
The chances are excellent that tribal 
medical lore will gradually disappear 
as a system of therapeutics. It was too 
primitive and too haphazard. However, 
before its disappearance it will have 
contributed to the rational medical 
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technique, because what is valid in it 
will have been absorbed by medical 
science which is always open to learn- 
ing. It is this which gives it its su- 
_periority 
tribal medicine. | 
Something not altogether unlike the 
situation described has been going on 
in psychiatry. If we may assume that 


modern psychiatry begins with the 


work of Sigmund Freud, we can also 
admit that there was a bitter war be- 
tween psychiatry and religion in the 
early stages of current psychiatric 
thought and action. Freud, a child of 
his own age, was materialistic and— 
perhaps neurotically — anti-religious. 
In terms of his anti-religious mate- 
rialism he constructed the mythology 
for his psychiatric technique. The men 
of religion were incensed. They did 
not realize that the mythology was 
only that. They considered it to be a 
philosophy and theology which was the 
very substance of the psychiatric treat- 
ment when, in reality, the therapeutic 
method stood on its own and was in- 
different to any philosophy or mythol- 
ogy used to give it verbal form. But 
it was not only the Freudian mythology 
which caused anger in the churchmen. 
For them the psyche was a strictly 
spiritual thing and by that fact out of 
bounds for the medico who was sup- 


posed to stick to the purely material 


side of man. The theologians and 
preachers felt that their reserve was 
being encroached on by poachers. This 
probably was the unconscious but prin- 
cipal cause for clerical dismay and re- 
sentment as the new psychiatry was 
rising in their midst. 

The old war is over. Pastors and 
psychiatrists now are friends; priests 
talk in the meetings of psychoanalysts 
and psychiatrists lecture in seminaries. 
There are many excellent psychiatric 
sanatoria which are run under religi- 


to the slavish ritualism of 
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ous auspices following the method of 
the new psychiatry, Freud’s included, 
with all rigor. 


es TIMI of peace presents us 
with problems perhaps less painful 
than those raised in the time of the 
war. Yet even though less painful, 
they can easily be more grave. The 
basic problem confronts the churchmen 
more than the psychiatrists them- 
selves, and the divines would do well 
to look at it frankly and with candor. 
The peace can be interpreted by clerics 
as if the psychiatrist recognizes the 
pastoral care of the priest as psychi- 
atry, or even as an admission of the 
rights of high domain of the churches 
over psychiatric practice. 

Either of these beliefs is woefully far 
irom the mark. The war had one good 
consequence: it clearly indicated the 
sovereignty of psychiatry in its own 
field of endeavor. The first benefit of 
the peace is the recognition that other — 
helds of human concern are not im- 
periled by the autonomy of psychiatry, 
which is not imperialistic but quite 
eager to stay within its own boun- 
daries. Only a religion can quarrel with 
a religion, and if there ever was a day 
when psychiatry had a religious ad- 
miration of itself, the day is definitely 
past. The meaning of psyche has been 
clarified for all, thanks to the work of 
the last forty years. Psyche is not the 
pneuma of the theologians but only a 
detectable apparatus in the conscious . 
and unconscious behavior of man. 
Pneuma is the soul, the spirit, the 
transcendence-reaching element in man: 
Psychiatry deals with psyche; philoso- 
phy, theology, and religion deal with 
pneuma. Between the two enterprises 
there is no conflict because in prin- 
ciple there is no meeting ground. 

But principle and practice are not 
identical. Both the psychiatrist and pas- 
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tor deal with the same man who needs 


both of them. In this one identical 
man psychiatry and religion meet and 


- they compenetrate. There is no single 


pricst who is not aware that the psy- 
chic situation of his parishioner in- 
fluences his religious commitment, and 
there is no psychiatrist who has not 
discovered, often against his will, that 
the religious adherence of his patient 
conditions his psychic malaise. We are 
faced not only with religious neuroses 
but also with neurotic religion. 

In this coincidence of fields of ac- 
tion, the individual man, psychiatry, 


and religion have to work out a traffic» 


formula in order to avoid collision and 
confusion. At the present the situation 
is not ideal. There are some psychia- 
trists who act as if the priest should 
be their instrument whereby they can 


prolong their influence into the religi- 


ous dimension of the patient. The 
priest will be a kind of psychiatric 
yes-man. On the other side, there are 


- priests who have no compunction to 


nullify the action of the psychiatrist 
on the irrelevant ground that religion 


comes first. Worst of all is the clergy- 


man who thinks explicitly or implicitly 
that he is a kind of psychiatrist by the 
mere virtue of being a religious ex- 
pert. Such a man begins to do psychi- 
atry and of course it will be as bene- 
ficial to the patient as if the parson 
were doing surgery with no other 
training than his theology and piety. 
This rash man is paralleled by the psy- 
chiatrist who wishes to handle the re- 


ligious problems of his patient with 


the assumption that religion is non- 
sense. 
The cases mentioned above do not 
characterize the behavior of the aver- 


age clergyman or the average psychi- 


atrist. Lunatic fringes exist in every 


group and we need be angry with 


them, for like the poor, they are with 


us always. Just what is the situation 
of the average pastor and of the aver- 


age psychotherapist? I think that it is 
a feeling of helplessness because they 
do not know to whom to turn in the— 
other camp. I have been constantly 
asked by priests in different cities to 
whom can they refer their parishion- 
ers. psychiatric treatment is 
needed. In the same way psychiatrists 
will ask the names of priests to whom 
they can send their Catholic patients 
without undoing the gains in the psy- 
chiatric treatment they are conducting. 
It seems that it would be wise if dio- 
cesan authorities and psychiatric so- 
cieties would prepare lists for the 
benefit of pastors or psychiatrists in 
this matter. As far as I know, nothing 
of this kind exists. __ 


NE VEXING problem faces the 

clergy. When should they refer 
parishioners or peniténts to the psy- 
chiatrist? Certainly not every mani- 
festation of ‘‘queerness’’. merits the 
abuse of the busy doctor’s time. How: 
far can the sage counselor move before 
he decides that the case needs special- 
ized training? These certainly are not 
easy questions to answer in the con- 


crete. At least in one seminary in this 


country a course is given in the ra- 
tionale of psychiatry and indications 
when it is needed. The title of the 
course is Pastoral Psychopathology and 
is given by Gregory Zilboorg, M.D... 
who intends to write a small text book 
for courses of this kind. Other semi- 
naries would do well to introduce 
courses of this kind, always keeping in 
mind that a professional psychiatrist 
should give the lectures. : 
For the priests already out in the 


field something must be done. Some 


of them have been given no introduc- 
tion to psychiatry at all, and others see 
new problems which they could never 
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have envisaged when they were semi- 


narians. To meet this need St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, and 
Fordham University’s department of 
psvchology have founded institutes for 
the clergy on problems in pastoral 
_ psychology which are open to clergy- 
men of all faiths. The institutes hold 
sessions annually for a week where 
the clergymen in attendance hear ex- 
perts in psychology indicating what the 
clergyman should do in typical cases. 

The clergy should have clearer ideas 
about the purpose and methods of psy- 
chiatry, but about all one can do to- 
ward this end is to urge them to read 
the extensive literature on the subject 
and consult with those who are 
knowledgeable in the field. If this takes 
place, the clergy will be equipped for an 
urgent task. This task is to illuminate 
their parishioners as to possibilities, 
need, and propriety of psychiatric treat- 
ment where it is indicated. No one is in 
a better position than the priest to break 
down in the minds of people at large the 
prejudices which still exist. People still 
think that recourse to psychiatrv is a dis- 
grace, though it is quite proper to go to 
-a professional doctor for our physical 
ailments. Among devout church-goers 
something of the old suspicion against 
psychiatry still remains and they feel 
that they are disloyal to their faith if 
they or theirs see an analyst. Against 
this kind of superstition the frank and 
clear words of the clergyman can be very 
beneficial. 

Important as such efforts at collabora- 
tion are, the most serious obstacle is 
rooted in the uncriticized attitude of 
many of the clergy. In their long tradi- 
tions, rabbi, priest, and minister have 
been counseling their own people and 
the counsel was directed at the depths 
of the individual who comes for advice. 
In the Catholic tradition the function of 
the priest as spiritual guide is important. 
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Long before psychiatry organized itself | 


by a conscious discipline and frame- 


work, priests were hearing the inner 
conflicts of men and women as no one 


else did. Not all of the crises of peni- 
tents or spiritual proteges were of a 
theological or ascetical nature. Even the 
youngest priest constantly runs into the 
problem of scruples in his consultant’s 
office or in the confessional. In his semi- 
nary days he was given the outlines of 
cures for this and similar complaints. 
However, these curative aids rarely 
recognized the psychological nature of 
the disease, and when they did, the psy- 
chology used was woefully inadequate 
for the task at hand. 

Contemporary psychiatrists are doing 
excellent work in the study of the neu- 


rotic sense of guilt. As has been pointed - 


out by psychiatrists, guilt in this context 
is not significatitly related to objective 
morality. We can say securely that the 


voice of conscience and the castigating 


fury of the super-ego are two entirely 
different phenomena, but it takes a 
trained observer to distinguish one from 


_ the other. Not all conviction of guilt is 
neurotic just as not all of it is moral © 


concern. Most priests are incapable of 
making the distinction and they can 


. easily feed a neurosis by strengthening a 


vengeful super-ego without ever touch- 
ing the moral level tangentially attached 
to the neurotic anxiety. They may even 
condemn the psychiatrist who is effec- 
tively dealing with the psychological 
problem and use their authority to pre- 
vent the patient from seeing the “im- 
moral” psychiatrist. 


| T ALL boils down to this: the priest 
has the conviction that as a priest he 
is adequately prepared to deal with 
problems involving psychological mal- 
function. He has this conviction because 


in the milennial tradition of priestly — 


work cases of this kind have been treat- 
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ed by priests as everyday chores of their 
profession. This fact is not to be denied 
any more than the fact that in small re- 
tired communities the priest also made 
essays at general medicine because there 
was no one else about to do it. This be- 
comes rarer and rarer today because the 
availability of scientifically trained doc- 


tors is greater, and the community at _ 


large realizes that professional doctors 
are the only ones properly equipped to 


attack the problem of physical disease. . 


In the field of psychology we have 
not yet advanced so far. The psychiatric 
“head-shrinker” has not yet fully 
achieved the’ confidence of the com- 
munity. There are still those, priests 


and non-priests, who hold that the psy- 
chiatrist can do nothing which the wise 
priest cannot do cheaper and better in 


the confessional or in consultation! 
What must be brought home to the 
clergy is that it is not the psychiatrist 
who is attempting spiritual guidance 
(and doing it badly because of blindness 
to spiritual problems), but rather it is 
the priest who often is giving psychti- 


atric treatment (and doing it badly be- 


cause of blindness to psychiatric: tech- 
niques). Many of the devices presented 


in seminaries for problems like scruples — 


are simply lamentable from the psycho- 
logical point of view, and at times even 
from the theological point of view. In 
the matter of scruples this is so clear. 
The penitent is said to have a weak will 
which is conceived as a flabby muscle 
in need of exercise. A more materialistic 
conception of the will is hardly imagin- 
able. Likewise the penitent is urged to 
obey the confessor absolutely and un- 
questioningly, which is morally inac- 


ceptable and psychologically impossible. 
Yet such aids are the only tools of most 


priests, for they have nothing better in 
their meagerly stocked arsenal. The re- 
sult is that many a priest wades into 
psychological morasses fearlessly rely- 


form this task admirably. 
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ing on “common sense,” although he 
would not entrust his electric shaver to 
a repair man acting on the same prin- 
ciple. 

We must remember that the priest 
feels justified in his action because 
scrupulosity does present religious di- 


-mensions, and in the past priests have 


always dealt with these problems. He 
cannot see why any change ts called for. 
Nor does the existence of courses in- 
troductory to psychiatry in the semi- 
naries substantially change this situa- 
tion. The tradition of centuries does not 
melt away because of the illumination 
given in fifteen lectures. The problem 
will only be solved with time as the com- 
munity at large becomes more effectively 
aware of the meaning and relevance of 
psychiatry. 


FJOWEVER the priest is faced not 
only with a negative task in dealing 
with his penitents and proteges—the 
task namely of not essaying psychiatric 
treatment ; he has a positive mission as 
well. If every case of the common cold 
were referred to the medical man, our 
doctors would simply be unable to do 
more serious work. There are home 
remedies, and most victims of the com- 
mon cold come out of it without much 
medical attention. Many a malaise needs 


no other prescription than “t.l.c.”— 


tender, loving care. It is quite. possible 
for the priest to give psychiatric first 
aid. He is not a doctor but he is cer- 
tainly equipped to be a good nurse. 

As a matter of fact many priests per- 
Their success 
is most visible in adolescent guidance. 
Every boy or girl passing through that 
period of growth has psychological dit- 
ficulties which are not necessarily neu- 
rotic or at least not highly neurotic. The 
counseling of a wise, kind man works 
wonders and the passage from childhood 
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| PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


to adult age is made smoother. Nor does 


the counseling cease at the attainment of | 
maturity. Difficulties will arise at all 


times and the priest or minister can and 
does help. | 

What is Rahired in this work is a 
keen eye for the psychological dimen- 
sion of the trouble. The counselor must 
be able to distinguish between the com- 
mon cold and the beginnings of pneu- 
-monia. He must know when the penitent 
should be referred to the expert and 
when he can be taken care of with home 
remedies. A keen eve for psychology 
will also prevent the priest from giving 
religious solutions for psychological 
problems. The clergyman must disen- 
tangle the moral issue from the psvcho- 
logical roots so that he will enlighten the 
parishioner or student to the different 
levels of his concern. The rebellious 
boy may not beso much immoral as un- 
consciously manifesting the Oecedipus 
complex. To tell the boy that he is moral- 


ly bound to respect authority is of little 


help because the conscious boy admits 
it though still unconsciously hating his 
father. 

Certainly the study of psychological 
literature and the attendance at courses 
on the subject can help the priest for 


this work. However, we must also rec- 
ognize the limits of such aid. The mere 
dominion of psychological jargon or the 
awareness of the relevance of psychol- 
ogy will not produce the good counselor, 
There is an X factor needed; a native 
orientation toward psychological reali- 
ties. Where this factor is present. good 
work will be done, even if the possession 
of psychological lore be slim. Perhaps 
the only advice we can give religious 


- administrators is to restrict the counsel- 


ing work to men and women of this type. 
As a matter of fact, men endowed with 
the spontaneous eye for psychological 
situations are discovered by people, and 
once discovered they have a large clien- 
tele recruited by word of rout. 


The current peace between coun 


try and religion-rather than easing the 


lot of the clergyman, actually gives him 
more to do than in the past. The ideal 
of perfect collaboration between priest 
and doctor is an ideal. We shall never 
see it work out perfectly. However, 
ideals are goals even if unreachable, and 
we must move stubbornly toward the 
goal. We shall never hit the bull’s eye, 
but with constant effort we can at least 
hit the target surrounding it. 


To the Least of These... 


I T is time that Christians put aside the self-protective type of religion, with 
~ its interminable formalities and pious exercises and its careful exclusions and 
respectable cliques, and recognized Christ and themselves in the disreputable 
members of the Church; the socially ostracized, the repulsive, the criminals, the 


insane ; 
addicts and drunkards; 


the drifting population of the streets and the doss-houses, the drug 
the man waiting in the condemned cell to die—and the 


tiresome, thankless and dissolute members of a man’s own household. It is time — 
that Christians answered Cain’s question ‘Am | my brother's keeper?’ by more 


than an affirmative: 
LANDER, in Guilt, Sheed and Ward 


‘I am more than that, / am my brother. "—CAarYLL House- 
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situdes of life. 


NYONE who is concerned with 
the implementing of long contem- 


plated ideals of intellectual, artistic, or. 


moral achievements is inevitably curi- 
ous about the unique experiences lived 
by geniuses and saints. However, it 1s 
quite common to discover that such 
experiences, when submitted to closer 
scrutiny, appear to be momentarily 
disconcerting and partially remote 
from the image we have formed of 
these inspiring models. The examples 
offered by these spiritual giants* un- 
questionably deserve admiration, but 
because of the unexpected inter- 


mingling of various startling phenom- - 


ena with some of their highest as- 


pirations and pursuits, their imitation 


almost always provokes embarrass- 
ment. 

Mental equilibrium and virtue are 
generally defined in terms of sound 


Judgment, unshakable self-control, and 


unhampered assertion of rightly or- 


lented creative activity. It is no won- 


der then, since we are prone to ex- 


pect perfection from those who have 


reached the peaks of success in any 


one field of human endeavor, that they © 


appear totally immune to the usual 
trailties which mar the lives of most of 


us. In spite of repeated warnings by 


Perfection can never be totally achieved on 
earth . . . the most holy man will always have 
to struggle strenuously to preserve an inner in- 
tegration, whose precarious condition never 
ceases to be threatened by the hazardous 


vicis- 


Sanctity and the Problem of Neurosis 


NOEL MAILLOUX, O.P. 


Director, Center for 
Research in Human Relations 
Montreal, Canada | 


psychologists as well as theologians. 
that no one can avoid occasional re- 
gressions under the spell of severe in- 
ner conflicts, nor totally escape the 
surprises of overwhelming sensual up- 
heavals, we still cannot help being 
amazed when noting that even saints 
display at least some of the personal 
weaknesses that constitute the com- 
mon lot of humanity. | 
From a theoretical viewpoint such a 
problem does not require very precise 
or intricate scrutiny. There is little 
doubt that a. holy man may, at some 
crucial moment of his existence, be ex- 
posed to neurotic or psychotic break- — 
down. From such misery, under certain 
conditions, he may even find himself | 
capable of deriving increased charity 
and merit. On the other hand, when- 
ever illness is aggravating to the point 
of destroying the basic harmony of his 
psychic functioning, and of suppressing — 
the use of reason, it is evident that 
all spiritual progress is bound to be 
momentarily or definitively hampered. — 
Such principles, as it were, may be 
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more explicity formulated and serve 
as reliable signposts. In daily pastoral 
practice, unfortunately, the issue is far 
from being so simple. To provide en- 
lightened guidance, the priest needs 
first to understand: the exact 
nificance of the so-called ‘neurotic 
syndromes’ in regard to the dynamic 
organization of an incessantly chang- 


sig- 


ing personality. Second, he must dis-_ 


cern the full implications of, the tem- 
porarily disrupting impact of strenu- 
ous moral strivings for ordinary psy- 
chic functioning and, conversely, of 
the disintegrating influence of neurotic 
- tensions on the various expréssions of 
virtuous 


TIS clearly understandable that the 

initial step in the exploration of per- 
turbed human behavior should have 
consisted in an effort at distinguishing 
various syndromes, which would at 
least be expected to supply an in- 
dispensable basis for more meaningful 
diagnosis. Going through the still un- 
sophisticated process of simple descrip- 
tion, classification, and search for as- 
sociations among variables, our atten- 
tion was inevitably captured by some 
dominant symptomatic reactions, which 
apparently entailed the concomitant 
emergence of a certain number of less 
dramatic deviations. Thus, after in- 
numerable unsatisfactory discrimina- 
tive attempts we were able, for exam- 
ple, to differentiate anxiety hysteria 
from conversion hysteria, obsessive 
compulsive neurosis from character 
neurosis, and manic depressive psy- 
chosis for schizophrenia. 

Later, however, a more systematic 
attack was aimed at rendering these 
constellations of related phenomena 
more intelligible, articulate, and ex- 
planatory. As they became incorpo- 
rated in the newly formulated psycho- 
analytic theory, a dynamic interpreta- 


February 


tion was gradually substituted for a 
purely factual nomenclature. From 
then on, in this field of inquiry, the 
way seemed to be clear for tackling 
more specific problems with increasing- 
ly exacting methods, so that the bold- 
est hopes appeared to be warranted. 
Unquestionably this new and vigor- 


‘ous approach yielded substantial re- 
sults, and many of its findings have] 


proved to be definitely valid. In spite 


of this comforting progress, however, | 


the hard fact cannot be concealed that 
we remain confronted with two inces- 
santly recurring difficulties. 


Our diagnostic categories are reach- 
ing far beyond the shallow descriptions 
which, until some few decades ago, 
merely served as a veil to cover our 
unavowed ignorance. To those who are 


thoroughly informed of the invaluable 


observations embodied in the so-called 
dynamic theory, they readily evoke the 
meaningful interplay of forces in ac- 
tion. With the nature, the origin, and 
the vicissitudes of such forces we have 
become relatively familiar, and have 
gained appreciable insight into the 
various ways in which they can be 
mobilized. Yet, however suggestive and 
useful our present-day diagnostic cate- 
gories may appear to be, one still feels 
forced to admit that they represent lit- 
tle more than unsatisfactorily discrimi 
nating abstractions. As soon as one is 
confronted with the actual functioning 
of the disturbed individual, it is not 
long before he recognizes that these 
simplified frames of reference are of 
little help in coping with its baffling 
complexity. To his great disappoint- 
ment, the inexperienced student will 


discover that they are in no way mutu- 


ally exclusive; and, when several of 
them enter into the picture, he will 
often feel embarrassed trying to deter- 
mine to which one should be attributed 
major weight and importance. 
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It is no wonder, then, that nobody 
has yet been able to draw the line be- 
tween the normal and the abnormal. 
Even worse, we are still struggling 
with the very basic problem of deter- 
mining how to differentiate clearly be- 
tween a neurotic and a psychotic con- 


dition. Like most people do, one may 


deny the validity of such a question and 
pretend that we should not look for 


sharp differences where superificial ob-_ 


servation strongly suggests that con- 


tinuity should. be expected. While it - 


may appear to be so, the fact is that 
we have no good reasons to think that 
it is really so. How little satisfied we 
are with this confusing supposition 1s 
revealed by the repeated attempts 
which continue to be made to clarify 
this disquieting issue and even to pro- 
pose a more refined description of the 
so-called borderline personality. 


The fact that, in spite of so many ~ 


insightful interpretations of sympto- 


_matic reactions, we still end up in the 
same impasse as the earlier researchers | 


is perhaps an indication that we have 
been mistaken in regarding such re- 
actions as the specific core of neurosis. 
Because a neurotic conflict does pro- 


voke their appearance, so that they may 


be considered as its inevitable manifes- 
tations, is it legitimate to conclude that 


they are essentially of a pathological - 


nature ? 


he FACT, if we are looking at a 


group of individuals who are mo- 
mentarily exposed to any stressful 
situation of everyday life for a certain 
length of time, we will soon observe 
that they will display, to some degree, 
the whole spectrum of the symptomatic 
reactions which psychopathology has 
attempted to describe and explain in 
merely pathological terms—thus mak- 
ing it inescapable to assert that neu- 
rosis is the common lot of humanity 
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and that mental health is just a matter 
of relative equilibrium. Let us remem- 
ber, for a moment, what usually hap- 
pens to our students during the last 


month before the annual examinations. 


First, they show signs of tension and 
gradually lose their habitual interest 
in sports and other social activities. 
[ue to the process of introversion, a 
great amount of emotional investment 
is transferred from external objects to 
inner preoccupations. Then, a good 
any among them will begin to show 


signs of overwhelming anxiety, like 


muscular tension, sweating, inability 
to concentrate, blanks of memory, while | 
others will lose sleep and appetite, de- 
velop headaches, complain of gastric or 
intestinal disturbances, and will start 
to fill themselves with all sorts of pills. 
Another group will present clearly ob- 
sessive-compulsive reactions, working 
out elaborate time schedules and writ- 
ing up detailed summaries of their 
textbooks; overwhelmed by foolish 
doubts, they feel compelled to give end- . 
less answers to simple concise ques- 


tions. Finally, there are some who feel 


so terribly depressed that they are ir- 


resistibly inclined to look at themselves 


as totally worthless and as complete 
failures quite ahead of time; or they 
indulge in paranoid delusions, think- 
ing and even declaring aloud that mem- 
bers of the faculty have a “grudge” — 
against them and are plotting to elimi- 
nate them by using tricky questions 
and discriminatory measures. Are all 
these young men and women just a 
bunch of neurotics? Before pronounc- 
ing a definitive diagnosis, it would be 
quite prudent to wait until a few days 
after the examination period. By then, 
indeed, most of these disquieting 
“symptoms” will have already waned. 

From these observations, at least one 
attractive hypothesis seems to emerge, 
which psychologists should investigate 
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thoroughly and submit to adequate 
testing. Is it possible that the so-called 
neurotic syndromes should be regarded, 
not as typically pathological reactions 
per se, but rather as irrational modes 
of expression, upon which the psychic 
apparatus will normally fall back 
whenever an individual is unable to 
cope with a stressful situation in some 
rational manner? Much is known al- 
ready about the kind of personality 
make-up which will help to explain 
why, in conditions where rational con- 
trol can hardly be maintained, an in- 
dividual will adopt one pattern of 
‘symptomatic’ reactions rather than 
the other; but there is still a great deal 
to be learned about this. Moreover, we 
have yet to find out why in most in- 
dividuals this process appears to be 
reversible, so that these irrational ways 
of reacting disappear almost automati- 
cally as soon as rational control can 
be reestablished, while in others it 
seems to be painfully irreversible. Per- 
haps a penetrating and satisfactory ex- 
planation of this irreversibility would 
lead directly to the crux of the prob- 
lem of neurotic behavior. Also, it might 
well have some decisive impact on the 
development of psychotherapeutic pro- 
cedures. | 
To illustrate the fact that the emer- 
gence of certain patterns of irrational 
or so-called “symptomatic” reactions is 
not per se a sign of pathological deteri- 
oration, we used the example of an or- 
dinary group of students laboring un- 
der stressful conditions. It is well 
known that, as the examination period 
is approaching, most students become 
highly productive. They often assem- 
ble a terrific amount of materials and 
write an elaborate and complicated 
thesis within an astonishingly limited 
space of time. Also, while they concen- 
trate all at once on a whole variety of 
subjects, it is quite common for them to 
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domesticated phantasies, 


Februe 


begin to really understand their respec 
tive content for the first time, to per- 


_ ceive how they are interrelated, and to 


lay the basis for an initial synthesis 
This shows how the rational animal 
man, can be not only alternatively but 
also simultaneously rational and irra- 
tional in his whole behavior; and this, 
oftentimes, precisely when he attempts 
to engage in most highly creative pro- 
ductions. Looking at the great saints 
scientists, or artists, one could easily 
string biography on ati to illus- 
trate this point. 

If it is only natural for man to dis 
play many irrational reactions, even 
when he is exercising his rational po- 
tentialities at their maximum level of 
efficacy, one will find it hard to con- 
sider such irrational reactions as typi- 
cally abnormal or as being exclusively 
the vestiges of an infantile neurosis 
and/or the manifestations of a nascent 


adult neurosis. 


HER one particular fact is of 
primary concern. Whenever we are 
dealing with some pathological condi- 
tion, the maintenance of irrationality 
seems to be accentuated to the point 
where any deep interest for something 
external wanes completely and all crea- 
tive ability is abolished; or else the 
process appears to have become spon- 
taneously irreversible. There are good 
reasons to believe that the as yet un- 
affects, and 
physical energies constitute an almost 
unlimited reservoir at the disposal of 
human rational productive resources. 
Presumably, the really significant indi- 
cation that something went wrong in 
one’s personality functions does not lie 
in the fact that reason cannot harness 
all of them at once in the service of its 
own goals, leaving abundant possibili- 
ties for their disorderly expression. 
Rather, it seems to consist in the in- 
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creasing inability of making proper use 


fof them, whether they remain dormant 
Bunder the grip of repression or explode 
Hin the open, eluding any measure of 


even partial rational control. Then re- 
gression will inexorably follow its 
course, instead of providing an unex- 


pected opportunity for re-progression, 


that is, a fresh start. 


The above considerations may seem- 
ingly be discarded as out of place in a 
study whose main intent is to construe 
the vicissitudes of sanctity as it is 
thwarted by neurosis and developing 
under duress. However, anyone who is 
familiar with the astoundingly pene- 
trating analysis proposed by no less a 
master of spiritual life than St. John 


of the Cross in The Dark Night of the 
Soul will readily grasp their pertinent 


applications. It is to be expected in- 
deed that, at one time or another, in 
his earnest attempt to reach the heights 
of spiritual perfection, almost any saint 
will find himself in the throes of dis- 


tressful confusion. He may become 


suddenly frightened by the mysterious 
changes which are taking place in the 
deepest layers of his personality, and 
some overwhelming anxiety may in- 
duce him to look at his strivings as at 
an uncertain, presumptuous, and dread- 
ful venture which can only end in dis- 


aster. Perhaps obscene or sacrilegious 
thoughts, equivalent to an obsessional | 


return of the repressed, will begin to 
haunt his phantasy at the most incon- 
gruous moments and will continue to 
torment him for a while. Perhaps, quite 


unexpectedly, some pervasive feeling 


of aridity will evoke the impression 
that the sources of an abundant inte- 


‘ior life are now drying up. In him, 


a progressive loss of interest, culminat- 
ing in insurmountable disgust for any- 
thing spiritual, will create a void which 


nothing will ever seem capable of fill- 
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Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


GETTING READY 
FOR TOMORROW 


How to build a happier later life 


A New 
Book By 
CHARLES 
M. 
CROWE 
More than ever before ministers 
are faced with the problem of guid- 
ing people through their difficult 
middle and later years. This book 
is concerned with the kind of at- 
titudes a person should develop, 
and the personal resources he can 
discover that will help him face 


old age creatively and confidently. 
With this practical and inspira- 


- tional book as a guide the minister 


will be able to help his people make 
their retirement years a time rich 
in personal satisfaction. $2.75 


Charles M. Crowe, minister of 
Wilmette Parish Methodist Church 
in suburban Chicago, is well known 
as a TV and radio speaker as well 
as a writer. He is the author of five. 
other books and a syndicated col- 
umn of Lenten devotionals. Since 
1949 he has written the Lenten de- | 


-votional booklet, The Sanctuary. 


- At Your Bookstore Feb. 9 
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ing. Finally, the same God, Whose 
presence used to bring the immense 
comfort of a close and warm friend- 
ship, may appear hopelessly remote. 
The creeping conviction that a once 
illuminating and intense faith is just 
about to wane renders almost unreal 
the vivid experiences of the past, and 
a sense of complete abandonment un- 
remittingly drives him to the verge of 
despair. 

In such despondency, one’s consci- 
ence 1s most frequently disturbed and 
obnubilated to the point of being to- 
tally mistaken as to the exact signifi- 
cance of the mysterious purifying 
transformation which is taking place. 
Such misery will soon appear to be 
the irremediable consequence of in- 
adequate vigilance and of some unsus- 
pected sinful deviation. An increasing- 
ly torturing sense of guilt, while releas- 
ing an overflow of free-floating anxi- 
ety, will incite indefinite scrutinizing 
of one’s motives and conduct. As this 
groundless rumination is_ prolonged, 
inner tension accumulates and_ finally 
breaks through even the most solid pro- 
tective barriers. Temporarily at least, 
control becomes inadequate and the im- 
mediate mobilizing of a whole array 
of more archaic defense-mechanisms 
becomes a necessity. As may also be 
exnected, these mechanisms will in- 
evitably entail the unwelcome and trou- 
blesome revival of one or another 
pattern. of symptom formation de- 
scribed above, depending on the under- 
lving dynamic organization of each 
one’s personality. 


A: THIS critical juncture, one may 
feel unable to face such a trying 
experience and to prevent the disquiet- 
ing manifestations of a disruption of 
his yet insufficient rational controls 
by yielding at least to some of his more 
sublimated and acceptable sensual im- 
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Februc 


pulses, if not to grossly vicious ané 
-peccanimous [sinful] ones. Thereby, ; 
painful tension is relieved and a stiffen. 
ing conflict is rapidly solved; quite 
likely, however, a unique opportunity 
for the attaining of a higher and per. 
haps long craved for sanctity - been 
sadly missed. 

On the other hand, we may and 


that an individual, although not deliber- 


ately yielding to any reprehensible 
impulses, remains incapable of estab- 
lishing genuinely rational control. In- 


stead of progressing steadily in the 


more and more lucidly recognized path 

of virtue, he seems to have come toa 
standstill, if not to a complete paralysis 
through the repetitive performance of 
obyiously formalistic practices. A radi- 
cal inability to overcome, the persisting 
narcissistic components of a precarious- 
ly organized personality is a sure sign 
of immaturity, and also of unreadiness 
to confront the exigencies of spiritual 
perfection. Sooner or later, a still in- 
fantile individual will find himself 
limping along in a race in which he has 
engaged without adequate resources 
and which rapidly becomes a threat to 
his unstable equilibrium. In such cir- 
cumstances, the appearance of symp- 
tom formations should undoubtedly be 
considered as an indication of some im- 
pending neurotic disintegration, which 


leaves little hope for immediate spiritu- 


al development. 


There are frequent reactions with 
which we have numerous opportunities 
of becoming only too familiar. Fortu- 
nately, as in the case of the students 
who are earnestly concentrating on 
their examinations, the perspective 
may change entirely when we are deal- 
ing with saintly and deeply contempla- 
tive souls, adroitly trained in the most 
refined and, therefore, most exacting 
ways of Christian virtues. These too, 
will by no means escape the stressful 
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1959 SANCTITY AND NEUROSIS | aa 
experience involved in the lonely en- NOW all in ONE book—the newest | 
counter with God, in the middle, of a and greatest insights into 

“dark night.” Suddenly deprived of the NSIC 


ysual gratifications . which rendered 
their virtuous strivings so attractive, in 
spite of the persevering and_heroical 
efforts that they required, they will 
have to rely exclusively on more and 
more disinterested motives. However 
perturbed they may appear to be, far 
from deviating from the narrow. path 
of duty or even from slowing down 
their pace, they will persist in their 
predetermined advance. Totally ab- 
sorbed by the pursuit of inspired and 
clearly perceived. transcending goals, 
the spirit will never be deterred from 
its once chosen orientation. 


HIS, of course, will involve a con- 

stant utilization of the greatest 
part of its available energy for one par- 
ticular purpose. As in some other 
emergency situations, it will be neces- 
sary to concentrate on major objectives 
and. let an upset sensuality apparatus 
take care of itself by falling back on 


formerly automatized defensive meas- | 


ures. At this level, a momentary re- 
gression may possibly take place and 
various patterns of symptoms forma- 


tions may be revived. These will be all 


the more accentuated whenever seri- 
ous earlier neurotic trends are. still 
present in the underlying structure of 
one’s personality, and, for the time be- 
ing, confuse the issue to the point 
where even the most experienced: spir- 
itual director -will find it extremely 


dificult to adopt a decisive attitude. 
However, with divine help, the original 


‘supernatural 


ask for this 54.50 ASSOCIATION 
PRESS book at your bookstore ‘ 


constellation of motives which deter- 
mined the self-orientation of one’s con- 
duct will be essentially revised. With 
the gradual persistence of transcending. 
motives, the  latently 
egocentric or egoistiec ones lose their 
influence and their conflictual impact. 
Thus, under the pressure of a more 
assertive Christian charity, a vigorous 


integrative’ process will result in the 


building up of a new inner synthesis, 
within which the sensual apparatus— 
will become accessible to the pervasive 
influence of reason and grace without 
being deprived of its buoyant vitality. 

If such development proceeds suc- 


cessfully, human conduct will appear . 


ever more immune to disconcerting 
distortions, inevitably resulting from 
the often unsuspected eruption of neu- 
rotic or even merely irrational urges. 
However, let us remember that per- 


fection can never be totally achieved 
‘on earth and that the most holy man 


will always have to struggle strenuous- 
ly to preserve an inner integration, 
whose precarious condition never 
ceases to be threatened by the hazard- 
ous vicissitudes of life. Having exper- 
ienced the most trying inner tensions, 
a great saint is permitted to proclaim 
more truthfully than any one of his - 
fellow men: Homo sum: humani-nthil 
a me alienum puto! 


CCORDING to the nature of its progress, and contrary to affirmations 

* advanced in the past, true science discovers God i an ever-increasing de- 

eree — as though Ged were wait ne bebind every door opened by science. — 
Pore Prius XII, to the Pontifical -lcademy of Science, 1951 
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| Loyola University N IMH Project on 
Religion and Mental Health 


Report on Research Procedures 


N 1956 the National Institute of 
Mental Health awarded Loyola Uni- 
versity a five year grant for developing 
mental health curricular materials and 
methods for Catholic seminarians. The 
basic purpose of the project is to de- 
velop educational materials that will 
make available the contemporary find- 
ings of the behavioral sciences to. per- 
sons and institutions responsible for 
the training of the Catholic priest. By 
behavioral sciences are meant particu- 
larly the sciences of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, and psychiatry. The 
aim is to develop in the young priest 
trained in philosophy and sacred theol- 
ogy a conception of the dynamic nature 
of personality and of the social processes 
to aid him in the effective discharge of 
his priestly role with his parishioners. 
The areas in which curricular materials 
are currently being prepared are: (1) 
psychodynamics of normal personality 
development including religious devel- 
opment; (2) small group dynamics, 
particularly the family; (3) problems 
of personality maladjustments ; and (4) 
interviewing and guidance procedures. 
The evaluation phase of the Loyola 
University Project has two major pur- 
poses. The first purpose is to investigate 
the ideas, attitudes, problems, and needs 
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of sieinary administrators, faculty, and 
students, regarding mental health. The 
ideas and attitudes of both the newly- 
ordained and the older, more mature 
priests on the “firing line” are being ob- 
tained. These ideas and attitudes: are 
made available to that portion of the 
project staff responsible for the devel- 
opment of curricular materials. In this 
way the staff has at its disposal data 
from the primary sources. Suitable 
sampling procedures were employed to 
insure the representative character of 
the population that was studied. 

The methods that were devised to 
obtain this information from the semt- 
narians and the priests may be stated 
briefly. In general they fall into three 
major categories : interviewing, projec- 
tive testing, and objective testing. All 
of the instruments used have been de- 
veloped and custom-tailored in accord- 
ance with the objectives of the project 
and with the characteristics of the popu- 
lation. To the date of this writing, 740 


individual seminarians and priests have 


been given 1,112 tests and/or interviews 
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n five different seminaries. Both in- 
ensive and extensive samplings have 
been obtained. The interviews were one 
o two hour tape recorded semi-struc- 
ured discussions. They were purposely 
‘exible in nature and substantially non- 
directive to provide an opportunity for 
freedom of expression around the cen- 
tral objectives. The purpose of the inter- 
view was stated in relation to the goals 
f the project and the interest of the 
interviewees was elicited by an appeal 
to them for information as the persons 
centrally involved in the project. It 


was felt that these individuals, familiar | 
with their own problems, training, and 


work, would be able better than anyone 
ese to provide information useful to 
the experts in behavioral sciences for 
the construction of curricular materials. 


7" E TESTS specifically devised or 
modified for this project were the 
Religious Apperception Test, a sentence 
completion test, a balloon test, a se- 
mantic differential test, a word associa- 
tion test which 
Loyola Language test, a series of stand- 
ardized achievement tests, and several 
attitude scales. 

The sentence completion test is simi- 
lar to that employed by clinicians gen- 
erally. The items were specifically de- 
vised for the purposes of this project. 
There are 20 items in the test. A typical 


statement to be completed by the sem-. 
“Priests who are 


inarian or priest is: 
amateur psychologists . 

The balloon test is a series of dia- 
grammatic representations in which var- 
lous scenes typical of a seminarian’s 
ora priest’s life are depicted. In the 


pictures one person makes a statement 


and the interviewee is asked to write in 
or to state what the other person would 
say. There are six pictures: one with 
two students speaking ; one with a priest 
and a woman; one of a younger and an 


tionality 


revolution and war. 


_ between the causal offender and 


is the standardized . 


Important books on PSYCHOLOGY and 


PSYCHIATRY from | 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


SCHIZOPHRENIA by Manfred Sakel, A definitive 
work on a new frontier in medicine. The Sakel In- 
sulin Shock Therapy revolutionized. medicine’s whole 
approach to endogenic psychoses. 

Here is Dr. Sakel’s own account of his epoch- 
making discovery, its clinical operation, and its con- 
sequences for psychotherapy. $5.00 


THE ANALYSIS OF DREAMS. by Medard Boss. 
Dr. Boss treats the events and objects of the dream 
as existing in their own right, not as mere symbols. 
A’ searching critique of the theories of dream inter- 
pretation—with emphasis on the Freudian and Jun- 
gian theories. $6.00 


The UNCONSCIOUS IN HISTORY by A. Bronson 
Feldman. An attempt to work out with the help of 
psychoanalysis, the chief motives of human: develop- - 
ment. A study of character and conscience .in na- 
the hidden springs of social devotion 
and the modern mythology of 

$4.75 


and political pride... 


THE FEMALE OFFENDER by Caesar Lombroso. 
A giant of nineteenth century psychiatry and psy- 
chology, Lombroso emphasized cultural as well as 
psychological factors, and pleaded for differentiation 
the pathological 
criminal. 

The present study in criminal binioes (although 
almost a hundred years old) should be particularly 
welcome to counterbalance the mainly analytical and 
psychologically dynamic hy potheses of today. $4.75 


GROUP PSYCHOANALYSIS by B. Bohdan Wassell. 
A careful description of the nature and value of 
group psychoanalysis. 

The author’s underlying thesis is thee it evolved 
out of historical as well as economic necessity, as 
the esoteric method of individual analysis became 
ready for democratization. $3.75 


PRESENT-DAY PSYCHOLOGY Edited by A. A. 
Roback. A definitive volume of 40 original contribu- 
tions embracing the whole range of psychology from 
the neurological basis to the military branch and 
parapsychology, each chapter written by an expert 
in his field expressly for this work. The most com- 
prehensive survey in _—— thus far. Approximate- 
ly 1000 pages. $12.00 


‘THE NEUROSES AND THEIR TREATMENT Edited 


by Edward Podolsky. Of special interest to the gen- 
eral practitioner, this collection of recent articles by 
some 45 eminent psychologists and psychiatrists is 
thoroughly practical in its approach to diagnosis and 


treatment. All modes of therapy, psychotherapy and 
psychoph logical methods, are dealt with. 
$10.00 


ORDER FROM 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16 
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older priest ; one with two priests stand- 
ing; one of a sermon in a church; and 
one of an older priest seated with a 
younger man. -\n exainple of a state- 
ment made by a person in one of the 
scenes is: 
to w hom I can go for Phelps is a psycho- 
analyst.’ 

The semantic differential test requires 
the subject to select one of a pair of 
adjectives as they apply to the pre-ar- 
ranged stimulus words. Ten pairs of 
contrary adjectives are capable of being 


applied to each of eleven concepts re- 


lated to mental health. | 

The Loyola Language Study’ is a 
specially designed controlled word as- 
sociation test in which the subject is 
presented with a series of suitable words 
and is instructed to write down or re- 
spond with one word which he believes 
the greatest number of people would 
think of when hearing the stimulus 
word. The stimuli consist of 91 words 
among which, for this project, are in- 
terspersed words related to mental 
health. This test has been standardized 
nationally. on several thousand . per- 
sons of varying degrees of normality. 
Several studies have been published 
providing norms and _ indicating the 
diagnostic implications of the test. 


T HE Religious Beberception Test or 


the RAT is an adaptation of the 
principles underlying the thematic ap- 
perception technique which in this case 
is designed to apply to clergymen. Ten 
pictures were prepared for the project 
in which the subject: is confronted with 
meaningful problems of a mental health 
nature involving a priestly function. 
The subject is requested to make up 
stories about each of the pictures and 
to focus the stories around the past, the 
present, and the future. Sample scenes 


“The 
Study.” J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 258-262. 


“But, Father, the only person — 


Loyola Language | 


are a priest giving a sermon toa cong 
gation, a priest lecturing to seminariap 
a priest hearing confession, a seminaria 
reading a book on psychoanalysis or o; 
the psychology of adjustment. 

The first task of the evaluation phag 
of the project has been to provide ir 
formation on the ideas, attitudes, ani 
needs of seminarians and priests useft 
for the construction of the curriculum 
The second task is to evaluate the é 
fectiveness of the curriculum as it is pre 
pared and used on sample populations 
To date this has involved the construc 


tion of achievement tests to assess ol 


jectively changes in information throug 
pre- and post-course testing. It has als 
involved the construction of several atti 
tude scales of the Likert type to asse 

objectively changes in attitudes befor 
and after the course. Finally there wa 
a subjective critically written statemer 
by the participants. Much time and é 
fort have gone into the standardization 


of these tests which are based on the 


curricular material already prepared 
Item preparation and item analysis afte 
repeated administrations variow 
sample populations and evidence of suit 
able reliability and validity statistic 
will allow the inclusion of these stand- 
ardized tests in the completed manuak 
for the use of. instructors in the 
naries. 

While project personnel are carrying 
on the basic research briefly outlined 
above, several graduate students work 
ing for a doctorate have developed re 
search programs which are a direct out- 
erowth of the project work. Illustrative 
of such research are the developmen 
of a multi-factor attitude scale on rel 
gion and mental health; standardizing 
the religious apperception test; and 
studying the effect that training in nop- 


_ directive counseling has on the self eval- 


uation, attitudes, and practices of priests 
working in the community. 
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INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS IN 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
In recent years there has been a 


flurry of activity among colleges, uni- 
versities, and seminaries, directed to- 


ward training in pastoral psychology. . 


Institutes, workshops, and special 
training programs have sprung up in 
various parts of the country, each one 
reflecting the need felt by the clergy 
for a better understanding of mental 
health and psychological problems as 
related to pastoral work. Perhaps the 
most ambitious of these programs 1s 
the Workshop in Pastoral Psychology 
offered by the Institute for Mental 
Health of St. John’s University at 
Collegeville, Minnesota. These work- 
shops are under the direction of Father 
Alexius Portz, O.S.B., Director of the 
Institute, and are open to clergy of all 
faths. Offered during the summer 
months for the past several vears, these 
workshops have been staffed by ex- 
perts in psychology and_ psychiatry 
from many parts of the country. The 
most recent of these workshops were 
held during July and August of 1958. 
St. John’s University Institute for 
Mental Health also conducted a special 
workshop for ecclesiastical and religi- 
ous superiors of men on mental health 
problems of religious administration. 
This was held August 10-15, 1958, and 
was open to religious leaders who held 
positions of authority in the training of 
candidates ‘or in the exercise of the 
ministry. This total effort for the 


clergy has been financed throughout by 
a grant from the Hamm Foundation. 
A more concentrated effort along 
these lines is the. Institute for the 
Clergy on Problems in Pastoral Psy- 
chology held biannually at Fordham 
University in New York, and also open 
to clergy of all faiths. The first of these 
Institutes was held in June, 1955, the 
second in June, 1957, and the third is 
scheduled for June, 1959. The Insti- 


tutes are under the direction of a com- 


mittee of which your Editor is chair- 
man. The Proceedings of the 1957 In- 
stitute have just been published and 
the reader will find a special review of 
these Proceedings in another section of 
this journal. 

The Fordham Institutes for the 
Clergy have also been staffed by out- 
standing theologians, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and other specialists. Tepics 
for these Institutes have included the 
problem of guilt, scrupulosity, sex 
problems and deviations, the problem | 
of anxiety, problems in marriage and 
family living, marriage counseling, and 


problems encountered. with children 
and adolescents. Formal tectures, 


round tables, and seminars are among 
the techniques used in these Institutes, 
but the major emphasis is put upon 
group discussion involving active par- 
ticipation of all of the members of the 
Institute. 

The Seton Psychiatric Institute at 
Baltimore, Marvland, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leo Bartemeter, offers each 
vear one-day Institute for the Clergy 
with a view to developing knowledge 
of priests in the area of pastoral psy- 
chology. Loras College at Dubuque, 
lowa, has also been offering an Instt- 
tute for the Clergy in Pastoral Psv- 
chology during the past several vears, 
the most recent in July, 1958. Using 
the lecture-discussion technique, topics 
have ranged from childhood and the 
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beginnings of behavior to religion in 
the service of neurosis, obstacles in the 
way of the priest-counselor, counseling 
the teenager, the retarded child in the 
family, and scrupulosity. The Right 
Reverend Monsignor Timothy J. Gan- 
non, Ph. D., chairman of the depart- 
‘ment of psychology at Loras College, is 
in charge of these institutes. 


An important effort directed toward 


helping the clergy tackle psychological 
problems more effectively in a special- 
ized area of human behavior is the pro- 
posed conference on alcoholism which 
will be sponsored by the National 
Clergy Conference on Alcoholism 


(NCCA), and which will be held at 


Notre Dame University during Faster 
Week of 1959. The conference will be 
aimed directly at the professional prep- 
aration of priests to deal with pastoral 
problems of alcoholism. The principal 
part of the program will be a pastoral 
institute on alcohol problems. Inter- 
ested persons may obtain information 
from the Executive Secretary, NCCA, 
Post Office Box 1194, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 

On July 8 and 9, 1958, the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco in conjunction 
with the McAuley Clinic sponsored an 
institute for priests on psychological 
problems in marriage and family life 
under the direction of Father Richard 
Vaughan, S.J. Topics included the psy- 
choses and neuroses, 
mental illness, mental illness in chil- 
dren and adolescents, and marriage 


counseling. During the month of June - 


an institute for the clergy was con- 
ducted at the Hartford 


under the auspices of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health and the De- 
partment of Mental Health of the State 
of Connecticut. This institute centered 
its efforts to an important degree on 
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marriage 


Seminary 
Foundation in Hartford, Connecticut, 


pastoral counseling. Your Editor and 


Father William. C. Bier, 
among the contributors. 

Finally, we may mention several 
training programs that are gaining 
wide attention among the clergy. At 
the Catholic: University in Washing. 


S.J., were 


ton, D. C., under the sponsorship off! 


the department of psychology and psy- 
chiatry, headed by Father John W. 
Stafford, there is an extensive training 
program for institutional chaplains 
leading to a Certificate or to an M.A. 
in chaplain training. Father Richard 
A. Terry, C.S.C., of the University of 
Portland, reports that the psychology 
department is sponsoring a course in 
pastoral psychology which will be open 
to clergy of all faiths. It will consist 
of two one-semester courses, the first 
being an orientation in personality and 


abnormal psychology, and the second 


involving basic training in an analysis 
of techniques and attitudes of the pas- 
toral counselor who deals with prob- 
lems of adolescents and adults. Final- 
ly, Dr. William P. Angers reports that 
a special seminar on the clergy and in- 
dividual psychology will be offered at 
the Alfred Adler Institute during the 
coming 


PERSONS AND DOINGS 


Father Noel Mailloux, O. P., a con- 
tributor to our special issue, served as 
chairman of the section on religion and 
psychotherapy at the Fourth Interna- 


tional Congress on Psychotherapy in 


Barcelona, September 1-7, 1958. Fa- 
ther Mailloux has participated in sev- 


eral of the institutes described, and 


has been a leading figure in promoting 
a better understanding of psychology 
and psychiatry among the clergy. A 
Paulist priest, Father George Hag- 
maier, C.S.P.,; will publish his doctoral 
thesis as a primer of pastoral counsel- 


ing, including such critical topics as 
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1959 NOTES AND NEWS 


homosexuality and alcoholism. Father 
Hagmaier contributed a very signifi- 
cant paper on - homosexuality at the 
Fordham Institute for the Clergy in 
1957. Father Richard Vaughan, S.J., 
has published an article on “Counsel- 
ing the Former Seminarian” which has 


been issued as a reprint and sent to 


every Catholic seminary in the United 


States. The article originally appeared 


in The Catholic Counselor. 

Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Sister Formation 
Conferences, reports a-number of. ac- 
tivities in this field, including an in- 
stitute on mental health which was held 
under the auspices of the Conferences, 
and also a program on_ prevention, 
early diagnosis, and community care of 
psychological disturbances under the 


direction of Reverend Mother Ma- 
of Cardinal Stritch. 


deleine, O.S.F., 
College in Milwaukee. Father John C. 
Ford, S.J., 
logian, reports an interfaith confer- 
ence and institute on alcoholic prob- 
lems sponsored by the North Conway 
Foundation during June 16-20, 1958. 


Incidentally, Father Ford, in collabora- 


tion with Father Gerald Kelly, S.J.. 
has just published the first volume of a 
text on fundamental moral theology 
which contains several chapters on 
topics germane to pastoral psychology. 

The very active Sister Annette Wal- 
ters of the Congregation of St. Joseph, 
announces a special training grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
used for an institute in mental health 
for the higher superiors of the five pro- 
vinces of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet, and also for the local su- 
periors of the college, hospitals, schools, 
and charitable institutions of the St. 
Pauli Province which includes Min- 
nesota and North Dakota. Among the 
staff members were Dr. Leo Bar- 
and Father Andre Godin, 


WHAT, THEN 


‘the renowned Jesuit theo- - 


“Grapples with one of the most crucial 
issues confronting theology” 


MAN? 


by A Panel of Experts 


Fact-filled book examines and 
appraises some of the major 
concepts employed by the 
psychological sciences in relation 
to the Christian doctrine of Man. 


358 pages ... Cloth $3.50 


Man's responsibility to God clarified in... 


VOICE 
CONSCIENCE 


by Alfred M. Rehwinkel 


Timely book helps counteract © 
influence of today’s pagan and 
materialistic philosophy. Pastors 
find it excellent as outline of 
study for advanced Bible classes. 
189 pages... Cloth $2.75 


At your religious 
book store now 


Concordia® 
PUBLISHING HOUSE Co 
3558 S Jefferson Ave. St Louis 18, Mo NcoR 
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FREE COPIES 

We will be very glad to send free Rieck 
copies of Pastorat PsycHo.ocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming spring months. 
A posteard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


S.J., formerly lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain in Belgium. 

Father John L. Thomas, S.J., of St. 
Louis University, calls our attention 
to a recent doctoral thesis that should 
be of particular interest to the clergy, 
“The Incidence of Hospitalized Mental 
Disorder Among Religious Sisters: 
1956.” The thesis was written by Sister 
Mary W. Kelly, I.H.M. Father James 
Moynihan, S.J., of Boston College, is 
the co-author of a symposium published 
in the Personnel and Guidance Journal 
for January, 1958, on ‘“The Counselor 
and His Religion.”” He also has an in- 
teresting article “Catholics and Neu- 


roses” in The Spiritual Life, Vol. 3, 


1957. 

Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, who taught 
pastoral psychology at the Catholic 
_ University for a number of years in co- 
operation with the renowned Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore, is presently 


lecturing to the Jesuit seminarians at _ 


Woodstock, Maryland, on problems in 
psychopathology. Dr. Zilboorg is also 
a visiting lecturer on psychoanalysis at 
Fordham University, and has _par- 
ticipated in the Fordham Institute for 
the Clergy. 


The Department of the Army recent- 


ly published a pamphlet entitled “The 
Chaplain as Counselor” compiled by 
Lt. Colonel Edward J. Saunders, 
Chaplain, USA. Father Saunders con- 
tributed the review of Fundamental 
Marriage Counseling in this issue. 


SCREENING PROGRAMS FOR RELIGIOUS 


Psychological screening programs 
for aspirants to the religious life keep 
springing up in various parts of the 
country. The initial effort in this di- 
rection, and surely the most highly de. 
veloped program .of its kind, is. the 
one organized by the Jesuit psy- 
chologist at Fordham University, 


‘Father William C. Bier, S.J. Father 


Bier has been screening candidates for 


the Jesuit Order for the past ten years, 
_ has published several articles dealing 


with the problem, and has conducted 
considerable research in the area, 
Father James Moynihan, S.J., is do 
ing a five-year follow-up study of- the 
results of the screening program for 
candidates to the Jesuit Order in New 
England. The results should be availa: 
ble before too long. 


The Sister Servants of the Imma- 
culate Heart of Marvy are also conduct 
ing a screening program for candt- 
dates to their order under the direction 
of Mother M. Regina, [.H.M., of the 


Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, 


California. Father Richard Vaughan, 
S.J., reports that the California pro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus also de- 
mands a psychological evaluation of all 


candidates to the Order. Like the 


Fordham program, interviews as well 
as test results are used in the screen- 
ing process. 

Other screening programs of 4a 
similar kind are under way in various 
parts of the country, but no definite in- 
formation is available to the editor at 
the present time. 


POPE PIUS XII AND PSYCHOLOGY 


As is well known to all of our read- 
ers, Pope Pius XII issued a number of 
pronouncements of. deep significance 
to psychologists, psychiatrists, and pas- 
toral counselors. The most recent of 
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these pronouncements is the exhorta- 
tion of April 10,1958, to the Rome 
Congress of the International Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychology. As in pre- 
vious exhortations, the Supreme Pon- 
tiff encouraged psychotherapists and 
counselors in their work, but pointed 
out also the limitations that should be 
observed in counseling and psychother- 


apy. In September, 1958, the American 
Association 


Catholic Psychological 
sponsored a symposium on the Pope's 
remarks to applied psychologists. Your 


editor acted as chairman of the sym-. 
posium, and the panelists included a 


Jesuit psychologist, Father Albert F. 
Grau, S.J., of Georgetown University ; 
Monsignor Timothy J. Gannon of 


Loras College; and Dr. Fabian L. | 
Rouke of Manhattan College. The 


symposium was only one part of the 
1958 program of the ACPA, and it is 
anticipated that the proceedings of this 
two-day program will be published 
within the foreseeable future. . 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Clergy interested in the area of pas- _ 


toral psychology should become ac- 
quainted with several organizations 
that can be of help to them in their 
work. The most prominent of these is 
the one just mentioned, the American 
Catholic Psychological 
whose Executive Secretary is Father 
William C. Bier, S.J. Father Bier has 


done as much or more to promote psy- 


chology among the Catholic clergy as 


any single person this editor knows of. © 
The ACPA publishes a Newsletter reg- 


ularly which contains information and 
book reviews that can be of considera- 
ble help to the clergy. For information 
regarding the Guild of Catholic Psy- 
chiatrists, the reader is referred to 


John R. Cavanagh, M.D., whose ad- . 


dress is 1703 Rhode Island Avenue; 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Association, 
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Health 
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| e The Christian Shepherd 
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Federated Theological 
Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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ELIGION AND THE PSY- 


CHOLOGY OF JUNG by Ray- 


_ mond Hostie, S.J. (Sheed and Ward, 
1957, $3.50) (Translated by G. R. 
Lamb) 

There has been a discernible tendency 
among Catholics for many years to treat 
Jung with considerably more tolerance 
than Freud. The latter’s emphasis on 
sex and his designation of religion as 
“a mass neurosis,” alienated Catholics 


as it did many other religious-minded 


people. Jung, on the other hand, ex- 
plicitly repudiated the sexual nature of 


the libido, and assumed a much more. 


tolerant attitude toward religion. There 
seems little doubt that a considerable 
measure of the acceptance accorded 
Jung has come as a reaction against 
Freud. More recently, however, both 
of these positions have come to be re- 
examined. It is now generally admitted 
that Freud’s religious viewpoints were 
personal to him, having no intrinsic con- 
nection with his therapeutic system, 
while Jung has been attacked as an 
agnostic, whose interest in religion is 
purely pragmatic and subservient to the 
support it can give to his therapeutic 
approach. 

Religion and the Psychology of Jung 
_ 1s written by a Catholic priest, who is 
currently Professor of Religious 
Sciences at the Jesuit Seminary in 
Louvain, Belgium, who has prepared 
himself for his task by a comprehensive 
reading of Jung’s writings (no small 


achievement in itself), and attendance 
at the Jung Institute in Zurich. The 
author also had the advantage of several 
personal meetings with Jung in which 
the latter clarified his viewpoint on a 
number of important points. The re- 
sulting book provides the most extensive 


and most mature treatment of Ana- 


lytical Psychology and its relation to 
religion which has yet appeared. The 
book consists of two parts, the first 
being an exposition of the main tenets 
of Analytical Psychology and furnish- 
ing a needed basis for part two, which 
considers Jung’s psychology in its rela- 
tion to religion. 

_ Father Hostie feels that too many 
people who have written about Jung’s 
views on religion have based themselves 
on a single book or a single period of 
his development. The author divides the 
development of Jung’s religious view- 
points into three periods. The first peri- 
od of between 1905 and 1912 shows un- 
mistakable signs of Freud’s influence 
and here Jung’s views on religion are 
not basically different from Freud’s. The 
second is a transitional period character- 
ized by Jung’s growing interest in reli- 
gion and culminating in his series of 
lectures at Yale University in 193/, 


published under the title, Psychology 


and Religion. The third period includes 
the large post-war works in which Jung 
published the results of his inquiries into 
all kinds of symbolism and religious 
symbolism in particular. For the first 
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two periods the author is willing to ac- 
cept the designation of Jung as an 
“agnostic positivist.” He feels, how- 
ever, that in the third period of his de- 
velopment Jung has moved “beyond 
agnosticism,”’ as indicated by his recog- 
nition of the genuine psychological 


value of religion and his cencept of the 


“numinous character of individuation” 
which raises the religious function into 
the highest realms of the self in Jung’s 
system. 

The suspicion of agnosticism never- 
theless remains. Jung insists that he is 
a psychologist whose only purpose is 
to study the psychological value of reli- 
gious dogma, and that it is not his task, 
since he is neither a philosopher nor 
a theologian, to decide whether religious 
dogmas correspond to something in. ob- 
jective reality. Father Hostie admits 
that this view is theoretically unobjec- 
tionable, but he does find that it creates 
difficulty in practice. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that when Jung 
starts setting forth his views he seems 
to forget that he is only a psychologist 
and speaks of revealed religious truths 
as if they were mere “projections” of 
subjective psychological: states. For this 


treason Father Hostie finds it difficult 


fully to acquit Jung of the charge of 
psychologism, that is, the reduction of 
God and religious truths to purely sub- 
jective psychological experiences. The 
author is personally convinced that 


such was not Jung’s real viewpoint, but 


he admits that his writings frequently 
lend themselves to this interpretation. 


Incidentally, it is worth noting that this. 


lundamental unclarity in Jung’s own 
writings on this basic point would seem 
to be the foundation for the most op- 
posite opinions which are offered of 
Jung’s religious position. Father 


Hostie’s summation of the situation is 
the following: “Jung is not an atheist. 
Nor is he an agnostic. He is primarily 


an empirical investigator who has re- 
mained scrupulously faithful to his sub- 
ject. It was almost inevitable that he 


_ should give the impression of falling in- 


to psychologism .. . .” (pp. 160-161). 

The scholarship of this book is 1m- 
pressive. It is copiously documented 
throughout with numerous quotations 
from Jung’s voluminous writings, and 
true to the author’s conviction that the 
period of the writing is important to an 
understanding of Jung’s position, the 
date of publication is given after each 
reference. The book concludes with a 
bibliography of the 209 articles and 


books issuing from Jung’s prolific pen. 


Jung himself is a rambling, unsystematic 
writer, whose works most people find 
difficult reading. It would perhaps be 


‘ too much to expect that Father Hostie’s 


book would be easy reading. It is not, 
but it is rewarding reading for any- 
one who would want to adequately 


_ familiarize himself with the religious 


viewpoints of Carl Gustav Jung, whose 
influence seems to be much on the in- 


crease in recent years. 


Father Hostie makes no effort to 
conceal his admiration for Jung, but he 


has written nevertheless a critical eval- 


uation of his psychology in so far as it 
touches religion. “I have tried to check 
my own feelings of admiration and. 
sympathy,” he says at the end of the 


book, “and it is my hope that I may have 


managed to recognize the value of what 
Jung has contributed to depth psychol- 
ogy, without being led away by any 
naive enthusiasm into. minimizing his 
defects or passing over his erroneous 
affirmations in silence” (p. 223). This 
self-appointed task the author has well 


fulfilled. 


It is hardly to be expected that the 
readers of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY will 


subscribe to all of Father Hostie’s 
criticism of Jung’s position, but one 


cannot but be impressed by the scholar- 
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ly and earnest tone of the book. It would 
be anticipated that the chapters on 
“Psychotherapy and Spiritual Direc- 
tion,’ and on ‘‘Psychology and Dogma” 
_ will be of particular interest to the read- 
ers of this periodical. 

—Rev. WILLIAM C. BIER, S. J. 

Chairman, Department of 

Psychology | 
Fordham University 


SYCHOPATHIC PERSON- 

ALITY AND NEUROSIS by 

A. A. A. Terruwe, M.D.; translated 

- and edited by Conrad W. Baars, 

M.D., and Jordan Aumann, O.P. 
(Kenedy—$3.50) 


URE OF MIND AND CURE OF 
SOUL by Josef Goldbrunner; 


translated by Stanley Godman (Pan- 
-theon—$2.75) 


Both of these books should be read 
by every priest or clergyman involved 
in pastoral counseling, and then they 
should be read again for reasons that we 
will point out in a moment. This is par- 
ticularly true of Psychopathic Person- 
ality and Neurosis by Terruwe. The 
two books are in some respects very 
different in both content and approach, 
and yet they have strong points of simi- 
larity. Both are directed toward help- 
ing the priest-counselor to a better un- 
derstanding of his clients and towards 
sharpening his skill in promoting spirit- 
ual development and the cure of. souls 
in distress. The similarity is strength- 
ened also by their respective efforts to 
integrate the basic concepts of depth 
psychology with Christian and_par- 


ticularly Catholic thinking. As those 


readers who have read his Holiness is 
Wholeness, already know, Father Gold- 


brunner attempts to bring Christian 


thought in line with the tenets of Jung’s 
individual psychology, and thus speaks 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ply into two parts, the first of which 


_ job throughout, even though psychol- 


Febru 


freely and often of the collective uncor 
scious, archetypes, and individuation: 
whereas Dr. Terruwe utilizes many 
the traditional Freudian concepts fa 
both theoretical and practical purposes 

For the priest-counselor, Dr. Ter. 
ruwe’s book is the more important be 
cause it is:‘chock-full of useful ideas an¢ 
practical suggestions. It is more specit:- 
cally directed toward the role of th 
priest in the guidance of psychopath 
and neurotics. The book is divided sim 


deals with psychopathic personalities 0 
many different types and their effective 
guidance. Part II deals with the natur 
of neurosis, neurotic syndromes, an( 


the guidance of neurotics. In both part} 


repeated efforts are made to bring con- 
temporary thought in line with Thoms 
tic psychology, following the pattem 
established in her doctoral dissertation, 
“Neurosis in the light of Rational Psy- 
chology.” The author does an excellent 


ogists and psychiatrists in this countn 
might find some difficulty with inter. 
pretations that reflect the European 
background of the author. The theo 
retical and practical points raised in the 
book are too numerous to summarize 
but the following are of particular im 
portance for the reader:. | 


1. There is no profane science of so mutt 
practical importance to the clergyman as psy 
chiatry. Thus confessors ought to have an.w- 
derstanding of abnormality and take into a- 
count their relationship to sin. (Pp. 16, 118) 

2. The clergyman must understand tha 
grace can no more cure mental illness tha 
it can take away physical disease. Moreove. 
a well-ordered mental life is a prerequisite fa 
the action of grace in the emotional life. (Pp 
66, 143) 

3. The clergyman must be able to detet 
the influence of repressed sexuality in suc 
things as flirtatious behavior with the priest 
exaggerated piety, or unrestrained enthusiasm 
about idealistic goals. (P. 102) 

4. It is important also to understand th 
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hysterical background of so- -called visions and 
stigmata. (Pp. 104, 105) 

5. The clergyman must be very careful not 
to fciect his own neurotic tendencies into 
the relationship with the penitent. “Thus, a 
clergyman who is scrupulous in matters of 


sex can cause many of his parishioners to be- 


come scrupulous.” (P. 110) 


6. The negative effects of spirituality and 


religious education must be recognized. While 
the Christian religion is capable of embuing 
the child with much happiness and confidence, 
italso may make him fearful of God, arousing 
hatred and fear in the child’s soul. (Pp. 117, 
119, 120) 

7. Spiritual directors must be able to recog- 


nize tendency towards neurosis (particularly 
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energy neurosis) in individuals who dedicate 
themselves to the religious life. (P. 127) 

8. The requirements of the clergyman for 
counseling does not involve a study of depth 
psychology, since his task is primarily super- 
natural and related to the needs of the spirit. 
The clergyman must always be and remain a 
clergyman. Yet he must be able to recognize 
when he is dealing with a neurotic or psycho- 
pathic person. (Pp. 142-144) 

9. It is of utmost importance for the clergy- 
man to recognize the influence of unconscious 
and other factors on freedom of the will. In 
order “to administer the sacrament of con- 
fession properly, the priest must know to 
what degree the penitent’s freedom of will 
has been affected.” (P. 145) 3 
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Editorial Board: James H. S. Bossard, Meyer 
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Christensen, Editor 


The Therapeutic Family—The Family’s Role 
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Eberhard Kronhausen and 
Phsllis C. Kronhausen 


Informal Social Relationships in a Retirement 
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10. Freudian psychoanalysis, though offer- 
ing many useful ideas for treatment, cannot 
be accepted without very careful qualifications. 
It is entirely unacceptable from a spiritualistic 
point of view, and tends to give an entirely 
distorted picture of man. Freud’s libido theory 
is inadequate in certain respects, as is his 


theory of pansexualism, which “can never be. 


accepted by a Christian, just as there can 
never be any doubt that the psychoanalytic 
philosophy is absolutely contrary to Christian 
philosophy.” The Catholic who accepts the 
Freudian explanation “even while consciously 
holding to religious truths, introduces into 
Catholic psychology a virus that leads to 
decay. In such cases one starts from false 
principles and these false principles lead with 
unerring certainty to false conclusions.” 
(Pp. 86-91) 

These few brief statements epitomize 
in capsule form the theoretical and 
practical philosophy of the author re- 
garding the work of the priest coun- 

‘Like Terruwe, Father Goldbrunner 
also directs his remarks to the pastoral 
counselor. As he states in his preface, 


Feebrua 


the book arises from the encounter be 
tween depth psychology and the cur 


of souls which has been taking placg. 


for many years. He emphasizes thé 
point that it is possible to incorporate 
depth psychology into the Christiar 
concept of man, but it can be done ad 
quately only when freed from its one 
sided emphasis on the diseased soul 
after which it could be fruitfully applied 
at all stages of religious education 
Father Goldbrunner’s thesis is muc 
‘more esoteric and therefore more diffi 
cult to convert into practical principles 
than are the solid, down-to-earth state- 
ments of Dr. Terruwe. Anyone 
acquainted with Jung’s mythological 
concepts will appreciate this difficulty. 
Asan example, we may quote from page 
22 where the author states, ‘Depth 
psychology attempts to show how exist- 
ence can be taken hold of, how the per- 


is actuated, how man can become 


authentic. Depth psychology translates 
the findings of existential philosophy 
into terms of immediate experience 
Insofar, therefore, as depth psychology 
serves the dev elopment of a personalistic 
view of man, it is important for the 
realization of the life of faith, 

Nev ertheless, Goldbrunner does an ex- 


cellent job of bringing Jung’s concepts 
of individuation into relation with 
Christian ideals. He finds Jung’s proces: 


of individuation .of particular value, 


which he says is characterized by such 
forces as courage, suffering, endurance, 
self-control, and intellectual effort 
| 28). Individuation, then, is the 
psychological process of self-realization 
which actually involves taking a hold o 
existence. It is the synthesis of con 
sciousness and unconsciousness in the 
self which gives tangible expression to 
maturation and the actuation of the per- 
son. These processes leading to the dis- 


covery of self are a precondition of the 
Christian relationship to God which is 
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illed Faith, and thus individuation may 
be regarded as a criterion for the real- 


ization of the Faith. ““This means that 


Athe life of Faith is dependent on the gen- 
Or porate 


‘hristiag 


eral level of maturity which the person 
has reached. Any help that is given to- 


wards the maturing of the personality - 


will also have a fruitful influence on the 
development of faith. Religious educa- 
tion will have to turn its attention in- 
creasingly to the connections between 
the development of personal maturity 
and the development of faith.” (P. 31) 

We see in this new, refreshing ap- 
proach of Goldbrunner’s the merging 
of the depth psychology of Jung and 
the existential philosophy of Heidegger 


#and others. Goldbrunner acknowledges 


his debt to Viktor Frankl, Binswanger, 
and others for having applied to depth 


psychology the new anthropology based , 


on Heidegger’s philosophy. “The prac- 
tical experience of depth psychology 
coincides, therefore, with the new, yet 
age-old discovery of existential philos- 
ophy which sees the soul and the world 
in their togetherness and original uni- 
ty.” (P. 37-38) The Christian injunc- 
tion to be perfect as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect, which may be regard- 


edas the basis of Christian ethics, must . 


be complemented by the injunction of 
depth psychology that completeness is 


necessary to perfection. ““Psychic com- 


pleteness prepares man’s energies for 
the responsible striving after perfection, 
it is the precondition on which their ac- 
tivity is based.” (P. 41) Thus, psychic 
completeness, individuation, self-real- 
ization, the achievement of personal ex- 


istence, constitute the theme of this im- 


portant and valuable little book; and 
the priest-counselor may expect to find 
init many rewarding and helpful ideas. 
— ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS 
Professor of Psychology 
Fordham University 
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P SYCHOANALYSIS TODAY. by 

Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., M.D. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955, pp. 153 
—$2.95) 


Father Gemelli’s evaluation of psy- 


_choanalysis is important because he 


combines psychiatrist, psychologist, re- 
search scientist, and mature (79) Cath- - 


_olic priest. Catholics and psychoanalysts 


usually approach psychoanalysis from 
opposite directions. Freud is not follow- 
ed closely today, even by supposed 
Freudians ; but one cannot understand 
sympathetically contemporary psycho- 


ay 
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analysis unless approached from its 


origins in Freud. 
The first part of this book does just 
that. Freud is given full credit for his 


great contributions to dynamic psychol- 


ogy and psychotherapy, especially in the 


matter of unconscious motivation. Gem- . 


elli defends Freud against unjust ac- 
cusations, but admits the weaknesses 
uncovered by objective research inves- 
tigations. He shows that Freud was 
neither a completely novel originator 
nor a mere copier of the past. 

After this simple.exposé of Freudian 


teaching in laymen’s terms, Gemelli pro- 
~~ ceeds to evaluate the off-shoots and de-. 


velopments of psychoanalysis since 
Freud, especially Horney, Fromm, 
Binswanger, and Frankl. He notes the 
shift from a stress on the unconscious 
to the modern emphasis on Ego psychol- 
ogy. He gives full credit to the distinctly 
psychological impact of Freud’s teach- 


ing, yet recognizes the importance of 
organic factors. As a medical man, he. 


also takes a strong position against lay, 
that is, non-medical, psychotherapy, 

even by priests. 
Section Two discusses Jung, especial- 
ly on religion. Freud had reduced God 
to the product of a neurotic imagination, 
making religion irrational and emotion- 
al. Jung argued that religion was not 
neurotic, instinctive, infantile. Gemelli 
then traces the further development of 
_Jung’s thought on religion as he freed 
himself from the materialism of his 
early thinking. | 

But Gemelli insists that Jung re- 
mained in the realm of psychology. 
Jung is still concerned with the subjec- 
tive nature of religion, never clear on 
the objective truth of God. Gemelli con- 
_ sequently praises the strong criticisms 
by Hostie, siding against those “impru- 


dent Catholics” who look upon Jung as 


a champion of religious truth. 
The third section discusses the warm, 


| F ebruary 
paternal approval of psychotherapy by 


Pope Pitis XII, which not only gives 


full credit to depth psychology, but ever 
recognizes it as a new and modern way 


to God. 


The Pope does give some fatherly ad- 
vice on the limits and responsibilities 
of psychotherapists. Gemelli says that 
since it is not the content of the secret 


which is of concern to the psychvuanalyst}- 


but rather the motives and dynamics 
behind the resistance to revealing it, 
there is no contradiction between the 
Pope’s warning about professional 
secrecy and the successful conducting 
of an analysis. The Holy Father, with- 
out naming any theory, warns against 
thinking which would reduce man to the 
level of the brute and ignore his power 
of self-control and ultimate . destiny. 


But he realistically states that morality 


should not deal with some theoretical 


abstract order but with man as he is. 


Although this third short section re- 


flects the Catholic priest, the larger sec-§ 


tions are written quite objectively. Fra 
Gemelli should aid ministers of all faiths 


to balance the contributions and limita- 


tions of psychoanalysis. 
—JAMEs E. Royce, S.J. 
Seattle University 


AND CATHOL- 
ICISM (2nd ed.) by J. H. Vander- 
Veldt and R. P. Odenwald (Me 
Graw-Hill, 1957, pp. 474—$8.00) 
VanderVeldt and Odenwald’s second 
edition of Psychiatry and Catholicismis 
a book: which leaves the reviewer puz- 
zled. It impresses one with the widely 
based background of the authors, affords 
an extremely rich source of references 
not usually found in American texts 
and yet fails to coordinate sound basic 
material with clear, 
presentation. 
This book is one which unfortunately 


understandable | 
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suffers from great unevenness. There — 
are sections which are excellently done 


and other parts which are inept and in © 


a few instances even inaccurate. This is 
unfortunate because in the well handled 
pages the authors have a lot to say and 
say it well, but the average reader would 
have difficulty in discovering its worth. 

The unevenness is true not only of 
the style but also of the content. The 
authors’ attitudes toward Freud and 
his works come through as extremely 
ambivalent. For example, in the first 
few pages of the chapter on religion 
and psychiatry there is frequent alterna- 
tion between defensiveness and aggres- 
siveness in their discussion of Freud and 


religion. These passages would have | 


been much more effective if less emo- 
tionally treated because the underlying 
content of the subject matter is sound. 
Where the style is expository in tone 
the chapter is well done. 

In general the authors’ style is 


troublesome. They appear to wander 


through a topic rather than to make a 
logical and orderly presentation of it. 
By the time they finish, the topic is 
covered completely but the reader is left 


without a sense of definiteness about 


the meaning and the conclusions of the 
material presented. 
Throughout the book there are little 


are out of place and detract from the 
scientific stature of the book. For ex- 
ample, on p. 224, we read: — 


When a physician treats a syphilitic, he 
.so without moralizing about the 
patient’s previous conduct which caused 
the sickness. However, after the man has 
been cured, the physician may give hima | 
bit of human -advice for the future—at 
least he might if he has at heart the pa- 
~wrdg well-being and not his own pocket- 


The authors also cite atypical cases 
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| MarriAGe AND 
RuytTum 


by Joun L. Tuomas, S. J. 


“A compassionate and _ highly _ rec- 
ommended discussion of the rhytl 
method not only in its moral and theo- 
logical aspects but also in the whole 
context of modern life: social, economic, 
psychological and physical.”—Jubilee 
“The best statement of the case avail- 
able at a popular price and the book 
cannot be recommended too highly to 
parents.”"—The Ave Maria 

“This is a book to be recommended to 
the moralist, confessor, and marriage 

counselor.”—Theological Studies 


$3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 


as examples to bolster their arguments. 


_The section on clinical psychology is 
very poorly done. Several pages are 


_ spent in a discussion of whether or 


not the-psychologist should do psycho- 
therapy, and relatively little space is 
given to factual information on psycho- 
logical testing. They treat little used and. 
unpopular tests with almost the same 


importance that they give to the primary | 


instruments in the usual psychological 
test battery. It is difficult to understand 
how any author writing on clinical psy- 
chology in a book published in the year 
1957 would make the following state- 
ment in regard to individual intelligence 
tests: 


The latter (Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale) is proving very satisfactory 
for older adolescents and adults. 


They make no mention of the fact that 


the WAIS (Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale), and the WISC (Wechsler 
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Intelligence Scale for Children), which 
have been published for several years, 
have already largely replaced the old 
form of the Wechsler in the clinical bat- 
tery. The section on social work, which 
is in the same chapter withthe section 
on clinical psychology, is written by the 
Reverend John B. Ahearn and is well 
done. | 

The above criticisms are numerous 
and strong and in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, well justified. However, as 
stated above, there is a lot of basic worth 
in this book. 


The authors’ state well the need for. 


pastoral counseling and the contingent 


need for training facilities for seminar- 


ians and divinity students in counseling 
theories and techniques. Their words 
express it well: 


The priest’s dealings with people require 
on his part psychological insight, tact, 
and a considerable skill in the art and 
technique of counseling. This is particu- 
larly true in the so-called parlor work, 
for people come to the rectory for advice 


~ which can furnish an accurate clarifica- 


book does not fill this need because of 


Februa 


in a hundred and one different problems, 

Those who have marital difficulties, 
parents who cannot achieve proper parent-: 
child relations, a woman who faces the 
change of life, young’ engaged couples 
still unable to marry, adolescents tortured 
by temptations of the flesh, the newly 
released ex-convict, the drunkard who 
knows that he causes untold suffering to 
his family, the seekers who have no reli- 
gion but are looking for ‘something,’ the 
people confused about world conditions, 
the mother whose son died in action, and 
countless others come to the rectory or 
monastery, looking for understanding 
and expecting helpful advice and guidance. 
When confronted with the problems of 
these moxe or less normal people, the 
priest will not forget to advise them to 
use supernatural means such as prayer 
and the sacraments, but in addition he 
will also use the natural means. What 
these people need is” good counseling; 
therefore, the priest should know what 
to say and how to say it. 


However, they make overly optimistic 
claims when they generalize to the effect 
that “the curriculum of the student oi 
the priesthood . . . gives him a solid un- 
derstanding of the human personality 
and its dynamics.” (Italics those of the 


reviewer.) Fortunately this generaliza 


tion is softened by a strong recom: 
mendation on the part of the authors 
for courses in pastoral pretty and 
psychopathology. 


There is a definite need for a text. 


tion of the preblems that commonly 
arise in areas of apparent conflict be- 
tween psychiatry and religion, and more 
specifically, Catholicism. Unfortunate- 
ly, although these authors are capable 
and discuss many such problems, theit 


its shortcomings in presentation. 


—FaBIAn L. RouKE > 


Chairman, Department of 
Psychology | 
Manhattan College 
Riverdale, New York 
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ARKIAGE AND RHYTHM by 
John L. Thomas (The Newman 
Press, 1957, pp. ix. 180—$3.00) - 
This present work of Father Thomas 
is probably the most significant discus- 


sion of rhythm that has been published — 


in the United States. It is an attempt to 
discuss the morality of rhythm in its 
relation to the new and complicated so- 
cial, cultural, and economic factors 
which often make some form of family 


limitation advisable if not necessary. If 


the book is as helpful in explaining the 
state of this question to people who are 


not Catholics, as it will be helpful in | 


settling the problems of conscience for 
Catholics, it will be an essential item in 
the library of everyone who must deal 
with the question or be informed about 
it. 

The book provides a fine summary of 
Catholic ideas and ideals concerning 
family life. It has a chapter on sexual 
morality and human reproduction de- 
signed for the instruction of readers 
who may not be familiar with the Cath- 
olic viewpoint. It has a chapter explain- 
ing the physiology. of the periodic steril- 
ity and fertility of women and the meth- 
ods used to determine when these peri- 
ods occur. The book indicates clearly the 
uncertainty of many of these methods. 


- However, the real contribution of 
the book is the discussion of the prob- 
lem that Catholics must face while liv- 
ing their married lives in accordance 
with Catholic ideals in the midst of a 
culture and society that have created 
new. and serious problems for the 


of 


ent of 


rk 


Catholic family. Here Father Thomas 


discusses the lack of consistent values 
relating to family life in American cul- 
ture, and the toleration granted in our 


culture to such things as freedom in sex- _ 


ual behavior among the unmarried, con- 
traception and divorce among the mar- 
ned—values which run contrary to the 
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FIGHT FEAR, 
LONELINESS, 
ANXIETY ... 


“Comfort & Strength 

A series of pamphlets for the sick, 
aged, and shut-in, written by spe-— 
cialists in the field of counseling, to 
‘be read in between your pastoral 
visits as a continuing ministry. 
Published without profit... 24 dif- 
ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 


quantity cost. Free samples gladly 
sent. Join the great host of users! 


WRITE NOW! 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. . 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


family ideals of Catholics. Father 
Thomas points out realistically the 
pressures which this kind of a culture 
exert upon ordinary Catholics living 
However, it is in discussing the fac- 
tors that have modified family life, even 
within the framework of Catholic 
values, that Father Thomas is at his 
best. The structure of American society 
leaves the American family without the 
support of large groups of relatives 
which they would enjoy in an extended 
kinship system. Americans marry early, 
tend to form ‘isolated nuclear families, 
and can generally depend on all their 


children surviving. Frequently the wife 


will work. They have ideals of educa- 
tion, often Catholic education, which 
require costly outlays of money. In 
many cases, it is the larger families that 
have the lowest incomes. Most of the 
functions of the family have been taken 
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over, to a large extent, by people or 


agencies outside the family. 

In view of these social factors, Father 
Thomas points out that the approach 
to family life and children cannot be the 
same as it was a century ago or even a 


generation ago. Limitation of family — 


size will necessarily be a serious con- 
sideration that many ‘Catholic married 
couples will have to take into account, 
either for the psychological and spiritual 
health of both parties, or the economic 
security of the family members. 


-These are the factors which make it 
appear providential, as even Pius XII 
has stated, that a method of limiting 
family size has been developed and is 
being perfected which, in well defined 
circumstances, fits within the frame- 
work of Catholic moral ideals. The plea 
of Father Thomas is that Catholics 
acknowledge more frankly and intelli- 
gently the social, cultural, and biological 
factors which will often prompt the 
most sincere Catholics to seek some 
moral means of controlling conception ; 
that the use of rhythm by such Catholics 
be respected; and that such Catholics 
be not considered second class citizens 
of the Kingdom of God. 


—JosepH P. Fitzpatrick, S.J. 
Fordham University 


F UNDAMENTAL MARRIAGE 
| COUNSELING by John R. Cava- 
naugh, M.D., F.A.P.A., and nine 
contributors. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
1957, pp. 598—$8.00) 


Dr. Cavanaugh has compiled a com- 
prehensive reference book on signifi- 
cant aspects of marriage. It will serve 
as a handy compendium for marriage 
counselors in their efforts to furnish 
correct data on problems affecting the 
-marriage relationship. 


Written primarily as a source book 


for Catholic counselors, it will aid others 


Febr 


not of this faith to understand the Cath 
olic attitude and teaching on the reli 
gious, economic, medical, legal, psyche 
logical, and practical phases of marriage, 
Modern marriage counselors recognize 
the necessity of clarifying intellectual 
difficulties as well as emotional atti- 
tudes which block the solution to mar: 
tal problems. If the counselor is aware 
of and understands the teaching of the 
client’s church, he may be able to corre 
many misunderstandings or at lea 
refer the client to proper authority or 
information. Dr. Cavanaugh has aime( 
his book at those who are desirous oj 
possessing a balanced yet comprehen 
sive summary of teachings which affect 
a large portion of the American popv- 
lation. 

It will- surprise many Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, and others to see the 
frankness with which medical and mors 
aspects of sex and its functions are pre 
sented and discussed. It is modest with 
out being prudish. It is definite an 
clear without violating the norms 0 


good taste and common sense. 


This is not a publication written pn 
marily for the enlightenment of the 
young or the maritally disturbed. Th 
reviewer feels it may be suitable as: 
college textbook ; moreover, it will be: 
very valuable addition to the library oi 
any priest, minister, rabbi, or civilian 
marriage counselor who may be calle 
to help both in preparing instruction 
for pre-marital sessions or in restoring 
happiness to spouses whose relation i 
unfortunately strained. 

The chapter on contraception ant 
periodic abstinence will be of particula 
value to many who are sincerely inter: 
ested in finding an answer to a ver 
complicated problem, and who know 
how particularly pertinent it is to cut 
rent situations. 7 


The chapter on the techniques off 


counseling and the handling of prot 
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lems within interview sessions is very 
brief. For those who may desire a de- 
tailed exposition of the dynamics. of 
B interviewing, the title, “Fundamental 
Marriage Counseling,’ may be mislead- 
‘wall ing. However, as mentioned above, the 
if book is really a reference and source 
‘4 book with regard to the collateral in- 
formation required. of effective mar- 
riage counselors. Doctors, lawyers, per- 
correcif sonnel and vocational directors, psychol- 
leasf ogists, psychiatrists, social workers, 
rity om and clergymen are frequently consulted 
_ aime(# with regard to problems which may have 
‘ous off a moral or religious implication. Fun- 
yrehen-§ damental Marriage Counseling can be 
1 affecif well recommended as giving both the 
| popu Catholic view as well as expert legal 
and medical advice for modern marriage 

tholics§ and its problems. 
see th! Dr. Cavanaugh and his nine profes- 
1 mora sionally competent colleagues are to be 
re preg complimented on this erudite and schol- 
t with§ arly publication. It is recommended en- 
te an(§ thusiastically by the reviewer for all 
rms of 


selors. 

—Epwarp J. SAUNDERS | 
Chaplain (Lt Col), USA 
Director, Professional 
Subjects Branch 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEC- 
OND INSTITUTE FOR THE 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. Ed- 
nani §=ited by W. C. Bier, S.J., and Alex- 
rticulag ander A. Schneiders. (New York: 
y inte-§ Fordham University, 1958—$2.00) 


a vefif Attention of the clergy is called in — 


. knowl this special review to a significant pub- 
to curs lication which they would find very 
helpful in their pastoral work, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Institute for 
the Clergy held at Fordham University 


ues 0 


f prot 
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Lack of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 
80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck 4, N. Y.: 
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a church with a full ministry - 
where people find freedom 
for growth 

To rediscover ways by which the 
minister's own spiritual growth ' 
mav be quickened 


Leadership 


Co-Directors: 
Dr. Otis A. Maxfield 
Dr. Roy A. Burkhart 
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School 
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fect fit, for lasting enjoy 
ment. 

CHOIR ROBES, too, indivi- 
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BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36th St. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
’ Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


in June of 1957. Copies of these pro- 
ceedings may be obtained by writing to 
your guest editor. 

~The Second Institute for the Clergy 
concerned itself with three broad and 
important problems: problems in mar- 
riage and family living, sex develop- 
ment, pathology and training ; and prob- 
lems of childhood and adolescence. The 
Institute lasted five full days and 
brought together some of the most out- 
standing people in the country to dis- 
cuss these various issues. © 

The specific topics covered in the 
Proceedings include “Problems in the 


ican Family,” “Personality Factors in 


““Problems of Sexual Development and 


‘special issue. Also, I wish to express 


_—ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS, PH. D. 


Unity and Integration of the Family 
Today,” “The Breakdown of the Amer. 


Marital Discord,’ “The Influence of 
Mixed Marriages,” “Alcoholism and 
Marital Discord,” “Psychological Tech- 
niques in Marriage Counseling,” “Psy- 
chiatry and Marriage Counseling,” 


Pathology,” ‘Sexual Pathology in 
Youth,” ‘““The Problem of Sex Educa- 
tion,’ “The Nature and Treatment of 


Homosexuality,” “Homosexuality and} 


Pastoral Counseling,” “Compulsive and 
Habitual Masturbation,” ‘Emotional 
Disorders of Children,” and “Problems 
Among Teenagers.” Many of the indi- 
vidual presentations are followed by a 
list of references and selected readings 
which would be of particular interest 
and help to the clergy in their work. 


—ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS 
Professor of Psychology 
Fordham University — 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 6) 


invaluable in the production of this 


my deepest appreciation to all of the 
contributors without whose diligent ef- 
fort and cooperation this project would 
obviously have been impossible. To the. 
authors of the several articles, to the 
contributors of book reviews, and to 


all of my colleagues who generously §- 


submitted items of information. for the 
section on Notes and News, I extend 
my sincerest thanks. These are all busy 
people who took time out, sometimes 
at considerable personal sacrifice, to 
help bring this project to successful 
completion. I am confident that their 
efforts will be well received. 


Professor of Psychology 
Fordham University | 
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Selected Bibliography in Pastoral Psychology 


is a fairly extensive 
bibliography of books and articles 


‘that should be of interest and help to 


the pastoral counselor. The list could 
of course be much longer, but we have 
tried to be selective in picking those 
sources that would be of particular 
practical value in working with the 


problems regularly encountered by the 


clergyman in his work. It is to be un- 
derstood that inclusion in this list does 
not constitute a 100 per cent endorse- 
ment of the particular source, but only 
a recognition of the fact that it -has 
something important to say about some 
aspect or problem of pastoral psy- 


| chology. (Editor) 
f this 


Allers, R. Abnormality : a chapter in moral 
psychology. VI. Moral responsibility of the 
neurotic. Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
1942, 42 727-733. 

Anomaly. The invert and his social adjust- 
ment. (2nd rev. ed.). Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins, 1949. 

Banahan, A. S. Instructions for mixed mar- 
rages. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. 

Bier, W. C. (S.J.) Psychological testing 


of candidates and the theology of vocation. 


Rev. for Religious, 1953, 12, 291-304. 

Bier, W. C. (S.J.) Practical requirements 
of a program for the psychological screen- 
ing of candidates. Rev. for Religious, 1954, 
13, 13-27. 


. Bier, W. C. (S.J.) Religious counseling: 


the Roman Catholic Church. In R. K. Hall 

and J. A. Lauwerys ‘(Eds.), The Year Book 

of Education, 1955. Yonkers: World Book 

Company. 

Bier, W. C. (S.J.), Sigmund Freud and 

America, 96, (Nov. 17, 1956) 
-196. 


wood Cliffs, N. J.: 


Bier, W. C. (S.J.), Psychological aspects 
of pastoral work. In Proceedings of the 
Archdiocesan Institute of Ecclesiastical 
Studies. Dunwoodie, N. Y¥.: St. 
Seminary, 1957. 7 

Bier, W. C. (S.J. 2 and Schneiders, A. A. 
(Eds.), Proceedings of the Second Institute 
for the Clergy on Problems in Pastoral Psy- 
chology. New York: Fordham University, 
1958. 

Braceland, F. J. Psychiatry and the science 
of man. Presidential address delivered at the 
113th Annual Convention of the American 
Psychiatric Association, May, 1957. (Issued 
by the. Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health, New York, N. Y.) 

Braceland. F. J., (Ed.), Faith, reason and 


modern psychiatry. New York: Kenedy, 


1955. 

Cammack, J. S. (S.J.), Confessor and/or 
psychiatrist. Clergy Review, 1940, 18, 290- 
303. 

Casey, D. M. (S.J.), Nature and treat- 
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